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A Fair Return on Utility Investments. 

If there is one thing more than another that is a 
menace to industrial progress, I believe it is the unten- 
able position assumed by some extremists who would 
limit the return allowed by such corporations as those 
which are of the public utility class, to a rate so low 
that it either barely equals the legal rate of interest, or, 
taking into account the varying factors that must be 
considered in the case of each company, a rate that is 
practically but a fraction above confiscation. 

To induce original investment and development, to 
insure progress after establishment, to safeguard both 
the company and the community, a return not merely 
theoretically but actually fair and liberal must be per- 
mitted if the normal laws of trade are still in effect, and 
we believe that they are.—George B. Cortelyou. 











Relations of Public and Public Utility. 

In the course of an address recently delivered by George 
B. Cortelyou, president of the Consolidated Gas Co., New 
York, before a Philadelphia gathering, he emphasized, in 
the words quoted above, the absolute fairness, as well as 
the necessity, of permitting public utility corporations to 
arn a more liberal percentage than might be conceived a 
This 
to insure the proper growth, extension and adoption of 


‘proper return for a company engaged in other lines. 


constantly changing modern systems and methods, as well 
as to protect the investor in these enterprises. 

He also quoted Arthur S. Huey on the obligation of the 
utility company and the public respectively toward each 
other. This appears elsewhere in this issue. It is safe to 
<onclude that gradually, and withal sometimes painfully, 
things are working around to an ideal basis of operation 
for public utilities—a basis which will admit of a reason- 
able earning ability in return for the rendering of a rea- 
sonable service. 

This may appear an Utopian fallacy to some of our 
readers who are still striving to overcome an apparent dis- 
Position on the part of the public to classify them as male- 





factors instead of benefactors. But it is none the less true. 
At the same time, much remains to be accomplished in the 
setting in order of some public utility houses before the 
public can be brought to believe that its judgment is not, 


in many cases, founded on demonstrated facts. 





The Ethics of Railroad Telephone Engineering. 

The telephone is rapidly supplanting the telegraph in railway 
train dispatching and message service. The increase in the 
mileage of telephone-operated roads in a single year, amount- 
ing to about 60 per cent., is a measure of this growth. This 
situation has resulted in an ethical condition which is worthy 
of consideration by the several parties in interest. These are: 
First, the superintendents of telegraph and railway officials in 
charge of transportation problems, and second, the engineers 
of the manufacturing concerns designing and selling equip- 


ment for train-dispatching and other railway telephone work. 

The superintendents of telegraph are placed in a peculiarly 
exacting position. They had been brought up on the Morse 
code, iron wires and telegraph switchboards and lightning ar- 
resters and had consulted, when occasion arose, with telegraph 
engineers. They were already overworked when the additional 
burden entailed by telephone train-dispatching was thrust upon 
them, and had but limited time and opportunity to familiarize 
themselves with the new science. Furthermore, the exactions 
of railway service demanded equipment of an efficiency far in 
advance of such telephone apparatus as was already at the 
command of the public in commercial installations. 

In the telephone manufacturing industry, there had been 
developed a corps of engineers who, even in advance of the 
demand by the railroads, had become specialists in telephone 
To these men the 


present stage of development of railroad telephony is due and 


equipment to meet railroad conditions. 


these are the men who have devised the special apparatus for 
railway needs. 

In similar conditions in civil and mechanical engineering 
problems, the railroad officials would be expected to have at 
their call consulting engineers, specialists in the several fields, 
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whose advice and plans, if required, could be had for the 
customary professional fee. Out of the conditions outlined 
has arisen, however, the practice which has grown into a cus- 
tom, of calling upon the engineer of the manufacturers to 
furnish practically complete plans and specifications, such ex- 
pert services being generally assumed to be “thrown in,” upon 
the chance of getting the contract for the equipment. 

It is by no means a solution of the issue to state that the 
contract should go to the concern furnishing the plans. This 
would frequently be inequitable and generally be unsatisfac- 
tory, as in some cases but a single circuit would be ordered 
from plans covering an entire road. The superintendents of 
telegraph naturally do not wish to rest under the imputation 
of disloyalty by following the present slipshod practices and 
will, without doubt, welcome a more equitable arrangement 
and one which will still leave them unhampered in their 
choice of equipment and award of contracts. 

There is not in eXistence in this country, apart from the 
men at the engineering head of the manufacturing concerns, 
a consulting engineering body devoted to telephone work on 
railways comparable to the consulting civil, mechanical, heat- 
ing and ventilating engineers. Is not this the remedy; to con- 
sider manufacturers’ engineers as in the consulting class; and 
their time, knowledge and advice to be engaged only upon a 
strictly professional basis, as in the case of a civil engineer or 
an architect? The railway telephone art has not yet pro- 
gressed far enough to have competitions for designs for tele- 
phone equipment, but when that question arises, it can doubt- 
less be settled on the lines along which the architects control 
their competitions. Such engineering services of the character 
outlined as are rendered in railroad telephone plans, should be 
compensated without regard to the award of the contract. 

It may be assumed that a change in the relations of the su- 
perintendents of telegraph and the manufacturers’ engineers 
would be acceptable to both the parties in interest, as it would 
result in placing both upon a dignfied basis and give the rail- 
road officials freedom in the choice of equipment. 

It is believed that this question may, with advantage, be 
taken up by the Association of Railway Telegraph Superin- 
tendents and the Railway Telephone and Telegraph Appliance 
Association. The present is a favorable time for the consider- 
ation of this subject in the interest of the advancement of the 
art, before the inequity of the existing practice results in a 


straining of relations which should be harmonious. 





The Telephone on the Farm. 


“What will make our farms more attractive?” asked Wil- 
liam J. Bryan, in a recent address. before the Conservation 
Congress, at Kansas City, and declared the telephone the 
most important thing. He spoke, in part, as follows: 

“It seems to me just now that there are a number of 
things that conspire to add to the attractiveness of the 
farm. Invention has already added largely to the comforts 
of the farmer. I live four miles nearly from the city. The 
telephone enables me to send and receive telegrams; it 
enables me to call the physician in a moment. 

“I venture to state that nothing in recent years has 
proved so benficial to the farmer as the telephone which has 
been placed at his command. 
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“The farm is a great, vital factor in our economic prob- 
lems and must not become devitalized, else the end will 
not be far to seek. The telephone will help in a very great 
measure to prevent such industrial decay and, more than 
that, will open up new fields of endeavor.” 

Mr. Bryan’s diagnosis of the situation is entirely correct. 
There can scarcely be a greater factor in mitigating the 
undenied hardships of farm life than the telephone, nor 
anything which has been and will continue to be a greater 
upbuilder of rural development and an encourager of the 


“back to the farm” movement. 





Ten Rules Worth Foliowing 
In a recent issue Leslie’s Weekly printed ten business rules 
which are well worth following. They apply to every man 


who has a “boss,” and many of them to the “boss” himself. 


Here they are: 

1. Don’t lie; it wastes time and you get caught in the 
end—always the wrong end. A liar must have a faultless 
memory. 

2. Watch your work, not the clock. A long day’s work 
makes a long day short, and a short day’s work makes the 
boss’s face long. 

3. Give more than the boss expects, and you'll get more 
than you expect. Increasing his profits will increase your 
Day. 

4. You owe so much to yourself that you can't afford to 
owe anybody else. Keep out of debt. 

5. Dishonesty is never an accident. Good men, like good 
women, can’t see temptation when they meet it. 

6. Mind your own business and in time you'll have a busi- 
ness to mind. 

7. Don’t hurt your self-respect. An employe who will 
steal for his boss will, in time, steal from him. 

8. Don't dissipate nights. You can do only half as well 
next day, and hold the job only half as long. 

9. Don’t get familiar with your employer or allow him to 
do so with you, but command his respect by diligence and 
politeness, not fawning. 

10. Don’t kick when your boss kicks. If you are worth 
correcting, you are worth keeping. 

Of course, almost anybody who is at all clever with words 
can fix up rules of conduct that sound as though they had 
come down from Solomon himself, and it’s easy to read and 
forget. But there is sound meat in this decalogue and it 


won’t do anybody any harm to paste it in his hat. 





What of Municipal Ownership? 

Reports from various sections of the country show a 
growing tendency on the part of the voters to favor 
municipal ownership and operation of telephone systems. 
Many franchises have embodied in them clauses permit- 
ting the municipality to take over the plant, under certain 
conditions. Until now these have rarely commanded se- 
rious attention from either the public or the operator. The 
will-’o-the-wisp, municipal ownership, has not hitherto as- 
sumed such considerable proportions. Today, however, 
this is changed. But there is one thing which can pre- 
vent the raising of this issue where it is at all likely to 
be raised—that thing is service. The best of service, 
reasonable rates and courteous treatment of the public 
should, and in nine cases out of ten will, lay the munici- 


pal ownership ghost effectually and finally. 
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A Remarkable Engineering 





Feat in Exchange Building 


How a Two-Story Exchange Building Was Replaced by One of Six Stories, on the Same Site, Without Interrupt- 
ing the Service—Methods Employed in Building Over the Old Structure— Equipment 
Raised and Lowered to Accomodate New Floors 


By Walter Kimball 


The commonly accepted idea of tie work of a telephone 
engineer is that he concerns himself altogether with 
straightaway construction of telephone plants, designing 
of circuits, development and traffic studies, etc. But there 
are times when he 1s called upon to accompiish something 
entirely out of the ordinary 


tenance forces, which looked after business in that section. 

In the next few years after the installation of the main 
office, a half dozen branch exchanges were established in 
various outlying parts of the city. The facilities in the 
main exchange were also increased but it became evident 
that its capacity was soon to 





and those are the times 
which try his ingenuity. 
Such a case as this was the 
construction, in Birmingham, 
Ala., of a six-story building 
over the top of the old two- 
story exchange, during which 
the quality of the service was 
not impaired or interrupted. 
The exchange was that of 
the Southern Bell Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. and, al- 
though the work was finished 
some time ago, it has lost 
none of its interest to those 
of TELEPHONY’s readers who 
are unfamiliar with the de- 
tails. 

Birmingham was one of the 
first southern cities to adopt 
the common battery system. 
The telephone company had 
purchased, in the heart of 
the business district, a two- 
story store building of the 
ordinary joist construction 
for an exchange and office. 
A complete central office was 
installed on the second floor, 








be reached and the com- 
pany’s @ngineers began a 
study for providing addition- 
al facilities. 

It was found that the new 
wire center fell upon the 
same location, that property 
occupied by the existing 
main office. There was no 
vacant property in the neigh- 
borhood, and the prices of 
desirable sites were prohibi- 
tive. After much thought 
and deliberation it was final- 
ly decided to construct a six- 
story building over the two- 
story building and ‘to install 
therein a second switchboard 
to care for the increasing 
business. Having decided 
on the general scheme to be 
followed, the problem of 
working out the details was 
turned over to the engineers. 

It was evident that no part 
of the two-story joist build- 
ing could form a part of the 
six-story building to be erect- 
ed over it; the walls were 








after the floor had _ been 
strengthened sufficiently to 
carry the heavy load. The main distributing frame and 
terminal apparatus was placed in the front end and the 
operating room was located in the rear, so as to admit of 
future extension to the switchboard. The entire first fioor 
was given over to the offices for the clerical and main- 


The Building Which Displaced the Old Exchange. not strong enough, neither 


was the pitch of the ceilings 

high enough to accommodate the frames and racks for two 

ninety-six hundred line units, which the new building was to 
shelter. 

The most important requirement of all was to maintain 

efficient service while all of the work was in progress, and 
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Front Removed—Second Floor Raised. 


Supporting Exchange Floor During 


Enveloping Old Building with New. 


Construction. 
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this consideration more than anything else decided the 
type of building. It was manifest that the operation of 
pneumatic riveting hammers would so seriously interfere 
with the work of the operators, that a steel skeleton build- 
ing would be out of the question. It was therefore neces- 
sary to make the side walls bear the load, reinforcing them 
with iron columns. 

It was decided that the first floor of the new building 

















Operators, Wrapped in Blankets, Did Not Mind Cold Weather. 


should be the terminal room for the new plant, and the 
old‘ main frame on the second floor should be replaced by 
a new and larger frame in the new room. In fact, all of 
the old terminal apparatus was to be displaced, except the 
intermediate frame. That, necessarily, had to remain asso- 
ciated with the old switchboard, which was to be connected 
to the new and larger switchboard. 

The old second floor, being of the ordinary joist con- 
struction, could not, for obvious reasons, be- 
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operators had no idea that they and the switchboard were 
gradually being raised a sixteenth of an inch at a time. 
One of the operators at the toll recording board noticed 
that the electric drop light over her position was much 
closer to her than previously and complained to the switch- 
board repair man, who then explained that the floor had 
been already moved six inches. 

The raising of the floor decreased the pitch of the oper- 
ating room to such an extent that it was necessary to short- 
en the stems of the lighting fixtures and fans. The decreas- 
ing of the pitch also made it necessary to install several 
large ventilating fans in order to improve the. ventilation. 

Extreme care was necessary in raising the floor evenly, 
as there was great possibility of throwing the sections out 
of line, thereby straining the cables and jacks and inter- 
fering with the operation of the supervisory relays to such 
an extent as to require readjustment, thus affecting service. 

Sufficient slack was gained in all except four of the lead 
cables connected to the main distributing frame to admit 
of its being raised. The slack was obtained by making use 
of the slack dressed back in the office manhole and by 
pulling the bends to a greater radius. It was necessary 
to lengthen the four cables by putting slack into them. 

Having placed the entire weight of the second floor on 
the supporting timbers, the old walls were torn away in 
order that new foundations might be laid for the new and 
stronger walls of the six-story building. Temporary wood- 
en walls were provided for the second floor, to protect the 
apparatus from the weather and the roof was trussed from 
above to give it needed strength. 

The width of the new building demanded columns to sup- 
port the center of the floor spans as the semi-mill construc- 
tion had been adopted. When the new walls enveloped the 
old second story, it became necessary to place these col- 





come a part of the new building. It was, 
therefore, necessary to build a new floor of 
mill construction under it and to lower on to 
it the entire central office equipment consist- 
ing of twelve sections of seven-panel, three- 
position, forty-two hundred line switchboard, 
six sections of two-position toll switchboard, 
main and intermediate distributing frames, re- 
lay racks, power plants, etc. 

To build a new floor below the level of the 
old one would have been to decrease the pitch 
of the first story. As it was actually neces- 
sary to increase the pitch of the old first story, 
there was nothing left but to raise the entire 
second floor, apparatus, operators and all, and 
after building the new floor under it, to tear 
out the old floor and lower the apparatus to 
the new floor. 

Such a feat had never been attempted be- 
fore, but the engineers were confident of its 
feasibility. It was decided to proceed with 
the work and to work out in the meantime 
the details of lowering the apparatus to the 














new floor. 

Temporary quarters were secured for the 
clerical and maintenance forces and their offices removed 
from the first floor of the building. 

The entire second floor was shored up with timbers sup- 
ported on jacks, all joists and timbers were then sawed 
off at the walls and the support of the floor, with all its 
weighty apparatus, transferred from the walls to the 
shores. With a force of men manning the jacks, the floor 
was gradually raised until it finally rested three feet above 
its original level. So carefully was this done that the 
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Service During Rebuilding Was as Good as Before, Possibly Better. 


umns. It was found easiest to cut holes through the old 
roof and the 0ld second floor and lower the columns from 
above to the~hew foundation below. 

One of the columns was located so close to a working 
trunk position that there was barely room for the operator 
In fact a sfiécial seat. was built against the column as there 
was insufficient room for a regular operator’s chair between 
it and the edge of the keyboard. 

With the placing of the columns, there was nothing to hin- 
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der the completion of the additional stories, and as soon as 
the roof was on, preparations were made for the laying of 
the new second floor and the lowering of the apparatus to it. 
The laying of the new three-inch rough floor was carried 
on only by dint of hard labor, as a man had to swing a 
hammer and there was only twenty-six inches between it 
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switchboard, lowered each screw jack half a turn until the 
jacks were all down. The blocking was then removed 
from beneath the jacks, the screws extended and the process 

repeated until the apparatus was rested on the new floor. 
Incident to the lowering of the sections and frames, 
there were necessarily a number of relays thrown out of 
adjustment and a 














number of wires 
broken. Addition- 
al trouble men 
were brought in- 
to service and all 
troubles were 
cleared up = as 
soon as detected. 

Before remov- 
ing the old roof, 
a temporary ceil- 
ing of  seven- 
eighths_ inch 
flooring boards 
was provided. It 
was covered with 








Lowering the Switchboard and Frames to the Floor of the New Building. 


and the old floor above it. It was necessary ‘for a man 
to work hunched up in this twenty-six-inch space. He 
had to swing his hammer, handle the long three-inch 
planks and spike them in place with 60 penny nails. 

Having laid the rough floor, it was possible to support 
the equipment on it by cutting holes through the old floor 
and passing supports through these holes. It was not pos- 
sible though to lay the new finished floor until the old floor 
was removed. 

In order to support the apparatus while the old floor was 
being removed from beneath it, it was necessary to prop 
the distributing frames and relay racks with large timbers 
which were attached to the base irons. The front and rear 
panels of the switchboard sections were removed and 
large angle irons bolted to the legs of the sections. Under 
each support and extending through a hole in the old 
floor to the new 


cloth to prevent 
dirt and plaster- 
ing from falling 
on the operators and apparatus. This temporary ceiling 
also served as a scaffolding for electric light wiremen, 
plumbers, etc., working on the new ceiling. 

Although the work was started in the spring of the year 
it was late in the fall before it was completed. A cold spell 
came on before the steam heating apparatus could be in- 
stalled and it was necessary to wrap the operators in 
blankets to keep them warm. 

It is hardly believable that service could have been main- 
tained under such severe conditions, but the fact remains 
that it was as good during the rebuilding as it was before, 
and, if anything, a little bit better. This was possibly due 
to the fact that very close supervision was maintained dur- 
ing the entire progress of the work. 

The six-story building was designed to accommodate two 
complete 9,600 line offices, a toll office and a telegraph office. 





floor below was 
placed a screw 
jack, blocked up 
from below, the 
screw of the jack 
being fully ex- 
tended. 

As soon as the 
apparatus was 
safely blocked 
up, the old floor 
was removed rap- 
idly from night 
to night, between 
the hours of mid- 
night and early 

















morning. 

As sections of 
flooring in front 
of the switchboard were removed, a temporary platform 
was provided on which the operators worked during the 
day. When the entire old floor was removed, the tem- 
porary platform was dispensed with and the finished floor 
iaid under the switchboard and the platform restored. 
This work required one night, and on the next night the 
switchboard was lowered in the following manner: Two 
men, working back and forth, along the length of the 


Frame and Rack Supports During Laying of Floor. 


Operating Room Before Removal of Old Floor. 


The front of first floor is devoted to the public, the rear 
to the terminal apparatus for the subscribers’ switchboards. 
The main and intermediate distributing frames have a 
capacity for two 9,600 line offices. 

The second floor is devoted to local operating. In ad- 
dition to a 9,600 line subscribers’ switchboard, there is a 
trunk switchboard of the same capacity to which was con- 
nected the multiple of the old 4,200 line subscribers’ board. 
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The toll and long distance switchboard and accompany- 
ing test and Morse apparatus are located on the fourth floor. 

The other floors of the building are occupied by the 
rest rooms and various company Offices. 

The general plan for this remarkable work was worked 
out by George J. Yundt, engineer of the Southern Bell Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. W. G. Rauch had charge of the 
mechanical details and supervised the entire work. A. J. 
Krebs, the contractor, readily saw the possibility of the 
plan and to him is due the credit for its satisfactory execu- 
tion. 

The job was new in telephone history because it did not 
wreck the building; no one was killed or injured; there 
was no trouble with employes; no extra complaints were 
received from subscribers no troubles outside of those en- 
countered in the course of current maintenance; cable 
splicing and common wiring handled without interfering 
with the service. 





A Japanese Operator’s Rest Room. 

The appearance of rest rooms provided for operators in this 
country are quite familiar to those engaged in the telephone 
business, and views of such rooms excite no particular com- 
ment. 

The last issue of the National Telephone Journal, London, 
contained several views of the Kiobashi exchange, Tokyo, 











How the Oriental Operators Recreate. 


Japan. The appearance of the operating and terminal rooms 
does not differ materially from those to which we are accus- 
tomed. In the rest room, however, it is seen that the furnishings 
are strictly Oriental in character. There is nothing in the illus- 
tration indicative of American telephone practice but the ope- 
rators are apparently obtaining as much enjoyment in their 
resting period as their American sisters. 
Ask Lower Rates for Convention. 

That the Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Company’s 
schedule of rates for temporary use at the time of the 
Democratic National Convention in Baltimore should be 
revised by the Maryland Public Service Commission, be- 
cause they are exorbitant and usurious, was the statement 
made by Baltimore newspaper men, acting for newspaper 
men of New York, Washington, Chicago and other cities, 
at a recent meeting of the Democratic national committee. 
It is stated that the company aims to charge $25 and $30 
for the installation of one telephone for a few days in 
rooms not now equipped. An appeal will probably be made 
to the Public Service Commission of Maryland this week 
or next. 

The newspaper men are also declared to be having trou- 
ble with the Western Union and Postal telegraph com- 
panies, which have decided that no wires will be installed 
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in any rooms engaged by the papers, all news to be sent 
direct from the main offices of the respective companies 
in Baltimore. If no redress can be obtained from the 
telegraph companies an appeal will be made to the Inter- 
State Commerce Commission. 

Annual Report on Canadian Telephones. 

The annual report on telephones in the Dominion of 
Canada, for the year ended June 30, 1911, recently pub- 
lished, is stated to be more or less incomplete, by reason of 
the fact that this was the first time that an effort had been 
made to collect detailed statistics. As a result, returns 
were received from but 537 telephone companies, many 
others failing to send their figures in to the comptroller 
of statistics. 

The reports received show three government systems, 
those of Manitoba, Alberta and Saskatchewan; twenty-five 
municipal plants, 308 stock companies, 101 co-operative, 
eighteen partnership concerns and eighty-two private. Of 
the municipal systems, twenty-one are in Ontario, two in 
Saskatchewan and one each in Alberta and Manitoba. 

A total capitalization was reported of $40,043,982, of 
which nearly nineteen milllions is shown in Quebec, because 
of Montreal being the headquarters of the Bell Telephone 
of Canada. Although that organization operates in Ontario 
as well, the figures of the company are credited to the 
Quebec column. 

There were 302,759 telephones in use in the entire Do- 
minion, as reported; gross earnings were $10,068,220 and 
operating expenses were $6,979,045. The total wire mile- 
age, on the date mentioned, was 687,728, of which 94,750 
was long distance lines. 








Saskatchewan Telephone Systems Record Gains. 

The report of railways, telegraphs and telephones, of 
the province of Saskatchewan, Canada, for the 1911 year 
has just been issued. This shows that the government 
system added 2,160 stations during the year, having a total 
at its close of 5,562. The long distance system was in- 
creased by 1,124 miles of wire and 515 miles of poles. 

Revenue from all sources was $240,046, a gain of 114 per 
cent. Revenue from toll business was 153 per cent. over 
the previous year. The total income was apportioned as 
follows: Rentals from exchange service, $118,708, ex- 
change tolls, $880, long distance tolls, $119,080, miscellan- 
eous items, $1,378. 

Capital expenditure for the year was $620,601, making a 
total, on December 31, 1910, of $1,572,876. 

The inspector of rural telephone companies reported 
the organization during the year of 66 companies, repre- 
senting 1,209 pole miles of system, serving 1,223 subscrib- 
ers. This makes a total of 143 companies in the three 
years just past, with 3,346 miles of pole line and 3,435 sub- 
scribers. 


Eastern Railroad to Install Telephone Train Dispatching. 

The telephones are to be used instead of the telegraph 
for train dispatching on the New York, Westchester & 
Boston Railroad. Telephone cable will be installed under- 
ground between the tracks so that contact with high-volt- 
age wires and inductive influences may be avoided. There 
will be duplicate train dispatching circuits, duplicate local 
message circuit, through message circuits and a spare 
circuit. At intervals of half a mile stations are to be in- 
stalled from which connection may be had with any point 
on the line. This arrangement is particularly convenient 
in case of accident. The underground system eliminates 
the possibility of wires being broken by a wreck so that 
an appeal for help cannot immediately be sent, as has been 
the case in several recent wrecks. 











Raising Telephone Rates in a Rural Community 


The Experience of One Company Which “Made the Raise” and “Made It Stick” —The Preliminary Steps—Ob- 
jections of the Subscribers—Taking Out the Instruments—Side Lights—Facts Verses Impressions 
—Financial Data on the Raise—Increase of Revenue and Other Results 


By W. S. Clay 


During a somewhat eventful period of twelve years of my 
life I have been manager of a small city and rural telephone 
system. The one feature in that time that I look back on 
with most pleasure is what is known in our company as “the 
time we raised the rates.” 

Like the Southern habit of referring to times “Befo de 
wah,” we refer to “raise of rates,” and before or after to 
securely locate events. 

I look back on it with pleasure principally on account of the 
fact that it is past. I do not just now recall anything about it 
that was a thing of joy at the time. 

As one old director put it in a moment of forgetfulness: 
“We thought we was going to raise the rates, but what we 
really did was to raise h—l.” Which, while not strictly an 
orthodox statement, had its elements of truth. 

To every telephone man of experience similar to ours, there 
comes a time when there dawns upon his harassed mind the 
fact that the revenue necessary to properly provide for all the 
contingencies of the business is not being earned—no, I'll say 
charged. This awakening usually comes while perusing the 
yearly balance sheet and is generally accompanied by a sink- 
ing spell in the neighborhood of the gizzard. 

The reason of this inward sinking may be either from a de- 
pleted state of health or the knowledge of a depleted state in 
the finances. The rosy dreams of 25 per cent. of a few years 
ago have so soon dwindled down to a possible three or four, 
provided the matter of “depreciation” is treated in a formal 
and distant manner. 

The first impulse is that you would like to “stand from 
under ;” then succeeds a feeling that you will only hint darkly 
to the directors of the possibility of eventually having to in- 
crease the revenues and will put the matter off a year or so 
and examine the inner aspects of the case at your leisure. 

You put the matter aside and its portentousness gradually re- 
cedes from your mind for a time and you comfort yourself 
with the idea that, maybe, something will happen that will 
throw a different light on the matter. Something does happen 
and the difference in the light thrown is that it is a worse one 
than before, and finally, to be honest with your stockholders, 
you bring the matter before them at the annual meeting. 

I do not violate any secret when I tell you that such an 
announcement does not result in actions denoting great hilarity 
on the part of the stockholders. Their first interrogation in- 
variably seems to be, “What is the matter with the manage- 
ment?” and when the truth is finally made plain to them that 
no amount of management will make a dollar a month go 
quite as far as a larger amount with the same management. 
and that they either cut out the dividends or the maintenance, 
they are a little more reconciled to shifting the burden onto 
the proper shoulders, i. e., the patron. 

Usually the matter of getting the directors to vote a raise of 
rates is not so hard, as they do not believe that when such 
announcement is accompanied by a proper and fair explana- 
tion that the patrons—all friends of theirs—will make much 
of a kick. 

Once I didn’t think that Brother’s old muzzle loader could 
kick so very hard, but that was before I had shot it off. Sub- 
sequently I formed a slightly different opinion. 

Well, to get “wet over,” we passed a resolution in a direc- 
tors’ meeting, as authorized by the stockholders’ meeting, that 


on March ist, which was thirty days later, a raise in tele- 
phone rates would be made from one dollar a month to one 
dollar and a quarter, accompanying it with a small printed ex- 
planatory slip. It stated that since we had started the exchange 
several years before, all of the material and supplies used 
in the upbuvilding had greatly increased in price as well as the 
fact that in place of giving subscribers fifty or a hundred con- 
nections to talk to they now had several hundred, etc., all of 
which proceedings are natural and customary. 

The board even harbored a mild curiosity as to “just how 
they would take it.” 

Needless to state their curiosity was promptly satisfied when 
those little “trouble breeders” had reached their destination. 

The announcement made by that celebrated patriot, “Paul 
Revere,” was merely a plain weather report by comparison. 
The only thing I ever noticed to beat it in the number of calls 
at the “Central” was a fire, we were swamped with calls to 
“take out our phone,” until they could get time to supplement 
the phone order by a personal visit at the office to impress it 
more firmly on our minds. And they all came in before the 
month was over—or nearly all. 

Argument and explanation were continuous for the next 
thirty days—also useless so far as we could see. 

Believe me, the topic was a very live one for discussion in 
every store and, on al! the streets, day in and out, the mer- 
chants mostly siding in with and encouraging the former pa- 
trons to stand pat and clean out every phone on the line. 

People who had no phones themselves but who were in the 
habit of frugally making use of their neighbor’s, in time of 
need, were the loudest in their denunciations of the policy of 
the company. 

Former patrons, with more leisure than judgment, spent 
days driving along the lines getting petitions signed to oust 
the phones. Talk of a new company was continuous, and a 
mass meeting was called which was a howling success until 
stock subscriptions were called for in the new company. This 
resulted in the grand offering of $300 as the whole amount 
from those present with which to replace the lines then exist- 
ing that had cost over forty thousand dollars. Thus ended 
the mass meeting stage because all recognized that, while talk 
was relatively as cheap in the telephone business as in other 
lines, yet it took money to build lines the same as to buy that 
other commodity of which we hear so much and own up to 
drinking so little. 

On March 1st we started out to bring in the phones, and 
met with varying results. Some lines were cleaned “dead” 
while on others where one or two of the first people called on 
kept their phones we lost none at all. In some cases “the wife” 
wanted it left in; in others “we will try it another month and 
see what the rest do,” was the explanation. 

On some lines we merely “cut the drop” and explained that 
we would call as soon as possible to get the phone. 

One of the peculiarities that early manifested itself was that 
while the patrons were rabid in their feelings “against the 
company” very few, if any, seemed to feel unfriendly to us 
as individuals. They were fighting “the thing” not individuals. 

This feeling, after all, is natural, as we had always been 
good friends, and they had had the very best of service. Our 


rural lines were all full metallic but two, and the phones were 
of good standard makes. 
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The pole lines were very substan- 
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tially built—too good the directors thought—and the company 
had always dealt fairly with all. 

When the lines were partially empty and the storeroom 
well stocked with phones “out of service,’ there ensued a 
month or more of “waiting” or “freeze out,” or anything you 
like to call it. 

The directors even got cold feet all but one besides myself— 
five to two—and demanded that the old rate be restored, but 
we were able to sidetrack such a foolish move temporarily 
and at last permanently. 

Then began a series of daily drives along the lines, during 
which we covered the entire territory, talking with each former 
patron “by himself.” Every drive brought a few back into the 
ranks and made the task easier. 

When we got a subscriber back we re-installed his “box,” re- 
wired his station with good substantial drop and in every way 
gave him a chance for better service than before. 

Another peculiarity—as soon as a patron was “back on the 
line” he almost invariably proceeded to “guy” his less fortu- 
nate neighbor for his lack of a telephone. 

In one day we were able to get sixteen phones back on 
one line, which was all it had previously, simply because we 
got the first man we met and “worked” each succeeding one 
with the information that the one previously called on was 
going to have his back. The next night they were all back, 
and to this day I don’t know who was the better pleased, the 
patrons who came back or the company. 

The advent of warm weather-and the fact that the farmers 
had less time to talk to each other about it—being busy in 
the fields—helped amazingly. 

The city patrons who until now had not dropped out to 
any great extent now began to have their phones out. I 
cannot explain this, I only know that it was so. 

We lost first and last for shorter or longer periods over 
two hundred and fifty phones. Some only stayed off one 
hour and some a year; some a month and so on. A very few— 
less than half a dozen—never came back. Of these latter 
two died and their families took the responsibility of having 
the phone put back. One widow gave her order the day 
after the funeral. In one of these instances at least the pre- 
vailing impression has always been that the telephone would 
have saved the life of the party had it been in his home and 
not in our storeroom. 

Many things contributed to help us when once it was 
thoroughly understood that the rate was $15 or no telephone. 

One of the hardest impressions to efface was that many 
patrons believed that we were still giving a favored few the 
old rate. 

I could keep on narrating “side lights’ such as the above 
enough to fill’a book, all of which would be recognized 
by others who have “made the raise” and “made it stick” 
and who would recall the balance not enumerated. To those 
who have not had this experience, but who contemplate doing 
so, it is not best to know too much of what will happen to 
you. I will say to them, you must make it stick, for if you 
give in and restore the former rate you are “down forever”— 
under your management. 

It is a battle of “facts” against “impressions” and if im- 
pressions win out they become facts as far as that locality is 
concerned. 

One of. our neighboring companies who made the raise at 
the same time we did and who “backed down” at the end 
of thirty days, is all the evidence of this I need. 

Now I am going to touch a little on the financial side of 
the question and your are sure going to be surprised. 

The last month—February, 1907—under the old price our 
gross earnings per month were $711.27: The next month they 
dropped to $528.40—slight change? April came forward with 
$551.10; May, $630.05; June, $632.03; July, $657.40; August, 
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$684.67; September, $705.24; October, $703.68; November, 
$708.99; December, $721,64; closing the year with a net loss 
of revenue over the previous year of $498.56. 

The close of the next year saw us with a net gain over 
the “bad year” of $567.57. The next year we were $1,204.38 
ahead of the “raise of rate” year, and last year $2,997 better. 

All this increase was made without incurring one dollar 
additional liability as to floating indebtedness and not a dol- 
lar’s worth of stock has been sold. The reason why no stock 
was sold was that at the time and for a long while after, 
the company had a “black eye” financially by reason of the 
fact that we paid no dividend on the year of the raise and 
only a small one—5 per cent—the year following. No divi- 
dends, no sales of stock. 

We were naturally obliged to use the earnings to increase 
the business and that was a good thing, as we made every 
dollar count and our nose, figuratively speaking, was on the 
grindstone. All in all the experience was a valuable one 
to us in more ways than the increasing of our revenues. We 
woke up, as it were, to the fact that the telephone business, 
like any other, was only to be made successful by applying 
to its management those principles which make for success 
in all other business operations when properly applied; that 
when not properly managed and with inadequate rates it 
would go to the bow-wows just as quickly as any other busi- 
ness, and while doing so make a bigger fuss over the failure. 

This is not written in an attempt to influence others to 
raise their rates or to scare them from doing so if thev 
contemplate so wise a move in case their present earnings 
are inadequate, but is merely a simple narrative of some 
of the things we encountered when we tried to place ourselves 
on a firm and legitimate basis for doing a necessary and 
legitimate business. 

If it proves of value to my brother managers I will be glad, 
for then it will have served the purpose for which it was 
written. Should you choose to follow in my pathway you 
will recognize the trees I have blazed herein when you come 
to them. You may encounter still other obstacles which I 
have not mentioned and perhaps not encountered, but the 
main facts will be the same. 

If you make the effort you must stand by your decision or 
lose all. If you are right, have the courage to stand by your 
convictions. Be posted before you post others, especialby 
patrons, on the subject of what are adequate rates. 


“Al.” White, Not “Al.” Woods. 

TELEPHONY Owes an apology to “Al.” White, whose por- 
trait appeared in last week’s issue. This was the first, last 
and only photograph Mr. White has ever had or eyer will 
have taken, according to reliable authority, and we were so 
careless. in spite of all this, as to caption it, “ ‘Al.’ Woods.” 
Probably the law of association operated to cause this lapse, 
Mr. White being a woodsman, but we, nevertheless,?tender 
the gentleman our sincere apology and offer this feeble rec- 
ompense of a correction. 








Wabash Railroad to Have Long Distance Service. 

According to recent newspaper reports the receivers of 
the Wabash Railroad have authorized the installation of 
three telephone lines to be used for business purposes, but 
not for dispatching trains. One will run from St. Louis 
to Chicago, one from St. Louis to Detroit and. one from 
St. Louis to Moberly. 


The L. & N. Railroad Using Telephone Dispatching. 

The Louisville & Nashville Railroad Co. now has 
in working order telephone train dispatching ap- 
paratus along the division from Louisville to Bowling 
Green, Ky. 
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A Quartet of Men Prominent in the Telephone Field 


THEODORE GARY, head of the Gary System of tele- 
phone companies, of Macon, Mo., embarked in the telephone 
business about 1896, after spending some twenty years 
previously in real estate, insurance and banking. He soon 
secured Independent plants in Nevada, Joplin, Carthage, 
Webb City and Carter- 
ville, Mo., and in Atchi- 
son, Kans. Later the 
Independence, Mo., ex- 
change was. purchased 
and not long after To- 
peka, Kans., and St. 
Joseph, Mo., were add- 
ed to the System, which 
now controls a consid- 
erable long distance 
mileage, as well as the 
local plants. In 1912 
control of Kansas City, 
both local and long dis- 
tance, passed to Mr. 
Gary and his associates. 
Mr. Gary was elected 
president of the national 
association in June, 
1907, has served on the 
directorate, of which he 
is now a member, and 
in various other executive .capacities. Was also president 
of the former Interstate association and was secretary and 
treasurer and director of the Missouri association for many 
years. Mr. Gary has hundreds of security holders affiliated 
with him in his associated companies. 

















JOSEPH C. BELDEN, president of the Belden Manufac- 
turing Co., of Chicago, was born in that city June 11, 1876. 
He received his education in the Chicago public schools, 
the Chicago Manual Training School and the Sheffield 
Scientific School, of Yale, graduating from the latter with 
the degree of Ph. B. In 
1897 he associated him- 
self with the Kellogg 
Switchboard & Supply 
Co., of Chicago, in the 
purchasing department, 
of which he became the 
head. Later he took up 
the sales end of the 
business and, when he 
left the company, in 
1902, had been its sales 
manager for some time. 
In that year he organ- 
ized the Belden Manu- 
facturing Co., manufac- 
turing a wide line of in- 
sulated and enameled 
wire, switchboard cords, 
etc. and became its 
president. Since the or- 
ganization of the Belden 

ee company he has not en- 
gaged in any other enterprises, but-has concentrated on 
the one line of endeavor. Mr. Belden is a member of the 
Chicago Athletic Association, the University Club, the 
Saddle & Cycle Club, the Onwentsia Club, the Yale Club 
of New York, and other social organizations. 

















> ALFRED STROMBERG, formerly president of the 
Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co., but now retired 
from the telephone field, was born in Stockholm, Sweden, 
March 6, 1861. His early life was spent in the electrical 
field, his first experience in telephone work being in the 
Ericsson factory, at 
Stockholm. In 1879 he 
had charge for the Bell 
company of a large por; 
tion of the work of the’ 
installation of the Stock- 
holm telephone ex- 
change. In 1885 he en- 
tered the Chicago offices 
of the Bell company, re- 
maining there until 1890 
and perfecting during 
that time a considerable 
number of inventions 
which were adopted by 
the Bell. When the fun- 
damental Bell patents 
expired Mr. Stromberg 
entered the Independent 
manufacturing field as 
one of the organizers of 
the Stromberg-Carlson 
Telephone Mfg. Co., for- 
merly located at Chicago, but, now at Rochester, N. Y. 
He acted as president of that company for a number of 
years, finally disposing of his holdings in it. He was later 
prominently connected with the Stromberg Carburetor 
Co. and the Perry Time Stamp Co., both of Chicago. 

















JOHN M. WINSLOW, secretary, treasurer and general 
manager of the Puget Sound Independent Telephone Co., 
of Everett, Wash., was born in Philadelphia, in 1860. His 
early education was obtained in the Philadelphia schools. 
A mechanical engineer by profession, he removed to the 
Puget Sound region in 
1889, being president 
of the Olympic Iron 
Works, at Tacoma, from 
that date to January, 
1898. From then until 
1904 was manager of 
electric light plants in 
Alaska. In February, 
1904 he became identified 
with the Puget Sound 
Independent Telephone 
Co., having held the 
offices named since the 
company was formed. 
Mr. Winslow is a Mason 
and a member of the 
Rainier Club, of Seattle. 
In his field he has seen 
his Everett plant grow 
from 45 telephones to 
upwards of 5,500. Ex- 
changes have been built 
also in Anacortes, Arlington, Bothell, Burlington, Dar- 
rington, Duvall, Granite Falls, La Conner, Marysville, 
Monroe, Mt. Vernon, Sedro Wolley, Snohomish, Stanwood 
and Vashon. All have been connected with toll lines and 
connections established with Seattle. 
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The Disenchantment of America 


Our Political Ways—Our Financial and Social Ways—What One Man Thinks of Us 
By J. C. Kelsey 


“My country ’tis of thee, 
Sweet land of liberty, 
Of thee I sing.” 

It is a pretty sentiment. Yet I imagine this must be the 
leading lines of the steamship advertising which encour- 
ages immigration to America. 

I can see other use for it. Has our republic failed? 

Today we learn that George W. Perkins loaned $15,000 to 
the Republican Central Committee and wants his money 
back. 

Do you suppose that loaning money without collateral 
lost him his iob? 

And worse and more of it, we have to listen to a dis- 
graceful fight between a president and an ex-president. 

The president of this experimental republic stands ac- 
cused as follows: 

1.—Hypocrisy. 

2.—Disloyalty. 

3.—I ngratitude. 

4.—Breach of faith. 

5.—Falsehood. 

6.—Moral obliquity. 

7.—Weakness. 

We need no detail of explanation as to the identity of 
the gentleman. One of them stands today as the greatest 
factor of mischief in the world. 

Theodore Roosevelt has never hesitated to criticise every 
man from Adam I down to William Howard Taft. 

No one has escaped the shafts from his bow. All who re- 
sist or return to the attack are reviled in contempt. 


I realize how dangerous it is for amy man to venture a 
word in favor of President Taft. 

No one who had the temerity to merit Roosevelt’s disap- 
proval has ever returned to tell the tale. Yet I feel that 
our own president has some right to defense. 

I know full well that Theodore Roosevelt is the only 
angel who can associate in business with the devil and yet 
keep his spotless whiteness. He has refuted the proverb 
that men are judged by the company they keep. 


Why President Taft should be condemned for being 
friendly with the same people that Roosevelt so fondly 
loved for nearly eight years is hard for the plain man to see. 

No human mind can see the difference. There must be 
one, however. How Roosevelt could send government 
money to New York exclusively in the panic of 1907 and 
yet stand as a friend of the people and an enemy of Wall 
Street is a great paradox. 


But the quarrel, so disgraceful in every respect, almost 
justifies one in believing that the American republic is a 
disappointment. 

Dr. Weyl, in a book, “The New Democracy,” discusses 
vigorously the disenchantment of America. As the writer 
puts it, we are in a period of clamor, bewilderment and 
tremendous unrest. 

We certainly are face to face with something like it. 
Some men are taking themselves too seriously. 


Neither Taft, nor Roosevelt, nor Wilson, nor Clark, is 
the solution; there is something beyond the assumption of 
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brass lunged political spouters. “America today is in a 
somber, soul-questioning mood.” 

America is thinking thoughts. It is beyond Gifford 
Pinchot and George. W. Perkins and the long-drawn-out 


Lorimer issue. 


“We are revising our social conceptions, and are testing 
our political ideals.” 

“Has America, conceived in liberty, borne its expected 
fruit?” Hardly! We have not reached our growth, yet 
our free lands are gone and cheap food will soon be but a 
memory. 

How long will our standard of high wages continue? 
Have we any guarantee that prosperity and democracy will 
be the lot of our children? 

It is doubtful indeed. 


What is the meaning of Theodore Roosevelt’s accusa- 
tion? What is the truth of the charges made about political 
bosses, railroad kings and senate oligarchies? 

Does it not all seem very much unlike liberty and 
equality? 

Why do men speak of inequalities of wealth? 
they must exist. 

Why do they denounce insane extravagance and brazen 
ostentation? 

Why do they speak of boss-ridden cities, slums, pauper- 
ism, vice, insanity and crime? 

Surely there must be grounds for the accusations. 


Surely 


And this writer further says that we do other things: 

“Disregard the lives of our workmen.” Not a village ex- 
ists that does not show an example of a crippled industrial 
victim. 

“We muster women into dangerous factories.” 

If you doubt this, come to Chicago. Or read in the 
papers of the deaths of five victims who could not escape 
and had to jump. 


As I sit here I can see a plant using women labor ex- 
clusively that is the most dangerous firetrap possible. Yet 
it exists right in our land of liberty and equality. 

“We enroll by cruel conscription the anaemic children of 
the poor into our industrial army.” 

This charge is true. 

“We create hosts of unemployed men whose sullen tramp 
echoes through the pitiless streets of our relentless cities.” 

No one doubts that statement. 

“And the premature death of American babies.” 

That is a true charge. 


The city of Chicago published a chart last year. In cer- 
tain districts, the babies of the anameic poor died like 
plague stricken rats. 

“The white plague, consumption, kills more people than 
war.” 

“The scrapping of aged and wornout workmen.” 

“Breakdown of municipal government.” 

“Collusion of politicians, petty thieves and malefactors of 
great wealth.” } 

“Sharpening of class conflict.” 

“Spread of hunger-born degradation.” 

“Spread of social vice, due to poverty.” 
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May 4, 1912. 


Surely a nice string of charges are laid at the door of our 
republic after one hundred years of effort. 

It is a terrible story. And it brings up the question, 
could our country be a refuge of perfection while trying 
to assimiliate the hordes of people who come to it? 

Our early pioneers sought religious liberty. Today our 
immigrants seek nothing but sordid gain. They are at- 
tracted here by the gilded promises of steamship agents. 

Not many seek our country as a political or religious 
haven. They seek money. 


But we cannot escape the economic responsibility of our 
many failures, if they can be called ours. 

Every issue of bonds has some dependence upon this 
issue of poverty, premature death and lack of employment. 

Finance cannot continue on the theory of eating cake 
when out of bread. 


The great problem in America today is to furnish con- 
structive work for its people. There are not enough jobs 
to go around on a purely maintenance and operation basis. 

There must be new work going on. Either the financial 
institutions will have to encourage construction or the gov- 
ernment will have to go into the business of employing 
men. | 

That so many men tramp the streets is due to the timidity 
of financial institutions toward engaging in new enter- 
prises. 

When money lies in banks, begging to be loaned at 4 
per cent., then the number of idle men is at its highest. 

When financial houses shut down on railroad construc- 
tion, and discourage irrigation and refuse to countenance 
any constructive enterprise, then is the disenchantment of 
America most complete. 


It seems close to it today. The financial charm of the 
American republic has been its inalienable right to em- 
ployment either of a pioneer or of him who follows up the 
pioneer in road and railways. 

Apparently it is time to shut the doors of our republic 
and keep busy what people we have. 

That is our only solution. Not who is president—that 
has no import at all. 

But something that will give every person the inalienable 
right to employment. 

If every one had employment under proper conditions, 
then our republic would not have to be giving excuses—or 
be so viciously accused. 

Given proper employment, we would eliminate question- 
ing moods, clamor, bewilderment and all. 

The disenchantment of America simply is a result of this 
new republic being unable to provide work for all comers. 
It is not due to such things as lack of judicial recall, in- 
itiative or referendum. 


We need something to speed up court decisions. We 
need something which gives the poor man the same chance 
before the law. 

If there ever was an impersonal thing, it is the law. Yet 
today there are thousands of cases dragging through the 
courts of the American republic simply because the per- 
sonal law allows appeal after appeal, and each court wears 
out the poor man. 


This thing was not remedied in Theodore Roosevelt’s ad- 
ministration. He did not have time to get to it. It ex- 
isted then, 

It has not been remedied in Taft’s administration. He is 
a lawyer and simply loves courts. 
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It will never be remedied until some Robespierre does it, 
scattering destruction with his methods. 

America’s troubles are not judicial, executive or legisla- 
tive. Lack of work alone tells the story. 

Work must be provided. It is private capital’s opportun- 
ity to save the republic. 

Otherwise the government must step in and provide work 
and equal recreation and remuneration for all. 

The government will have to level all interests just as 
the Titanic did. 


Did you ever think of those 1,600 elemental men who 
went down to death? 

All veneer of civilization was removed. All wealth, 
strength, power and opportunity were leveled. It was a 
great lesson in the futility of some of our American am- 
bitions. : 

Premature destruction spared no one after the last life 
boat had gone beyond reach. 

Premature upheavals of society could just as easily level 
fortunes and make every citizen equal before the govern- 
ment. 

We should stop to think how easily this could be ac- 
complished. 

I often wonder if Theodore Roosevelt imagines that he 
is the voice crying in the wilderness. 

I often wonder if he is not really joking, seeing how far 
he can make our republic look ridiculous. 

I wonder how far he thinks he could help—one man in 
ninety millions. 


It all gets back to personal selfishness. The very people 
we plan to aid by some government action have the same 
emotions of greed and selfishness. 

Cain asked if anyone had the idea that he was his 
brother’s keeper. 

Neither has anyone had that idea since. In either re- 
public or kingdom, the last man gets the worst of it. 


I can’t see how we can expect human nature to be any 
sweeter in a republic than in a monarchy. 

There is more restraint in a monarchy. In countries 
where most men have to be soldiers their initiative is de- 
stroyed or impaired anyway. 

Today Germany is a much bigger failure than any re- 
public merely because men are out of work. It has made 
soldiers and factory hands and traveling men instead of 
farmers. 

It has made one mistake that of giving rewards to the 
unproductive and keeping the productive forces in relative 
poverty. 


A bushel of apples costs fifty cents in my old home town. 

That same bushel of apples laid down at my Chicago door 
costs $2.50. 

The producer gets fifty cents, and the non-producer gets 
$2.00. One is exposed to chill and change of weather, and 
the other rides in comfortable limousines. 

The only solution I can see is for the producers to get 
together. Then a bushel of apples will cost $4. So it goes, 
the whole world lifting itself by its own boot straps. 


The disenchantment of America is nothing against 
America. 

Every young woman finds out that her prince charming 
is but of mortal clay and there is nothing lost except illu- 
sions. And so the emigrant, who merely came here to 
pick gold from the streets, loses his illusions. 

Our financial ways must be mended. Much more money 
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will have to be spent on productive development. If not, 
the government will do it. 

It strikes me as alarmingly plain that the trend of a re- 
public is to strike a blow at private ownership. 

Not in logical order but in an impatient way—impatient 
at the cowardice of financial interests and their treatment 
of the public. 

In other words, a punishment for lack of attention to 
that most important detail, public relation and responsibility 
to the public. 

It would be a grand thing if something would silence the 
presidential combat. ° 

Do they want to put the presidential nomination on the 
basis of a schoolboy’s quarrel? 

Neither men are important, nor are the issues at stake. 
Who remembers the quarrels of Adams and Jefferson and 
others? 

If the American people are entirely disgusted with the 
row, then there is hope. j 

There are thousands of men who would make better pres- 
idents, but who would not look at the job a minute. 

I dislike to see the republic blamed because President Taft 
was foolish enough finally to heed the unmerited assaults 
of ex-president Roosevelt. 

The joke is on the American people anyway. They 
merely watched President Taft made president. He was 
really appointed by the very man who is now so vigor- 
ously trying to discredit him. 

I would not be surprised if some insane asylum is being 
cheated—and a padded cell, at that. 


The country is safe. The people rule still. They have 
always done so. And will always do so. 

Poverty, garbed in its many terrors, has always stalked 
about. 

The poor we have had with us always, in republic and 
in monarchy. 

The question will always be, unless a republic can settle 
it, Who is responsible? 

The betterment of mankind is a process of evolution. 
And its goal cannot be denied. 


The worst thing that can happen to any individual is to 
take himself too seriously. 


MORAL: No one is indispensable. 





Basis of Proposed Ludington-Muskegon Merger. 

It is confidently believed that the Michigan Railroad 
Commission will pass favorably upon the application of 
the United Home Telephone Co., of Ludington, to merge 
with the Citizens Telephone Co., of Muskegon. The basis 
of the merger and the proposed capitalization is $71 per 
unit, the latter being one telephone or one mile of toll line. 
This is held to be an excedingly conservative figure and 
one which must meet the approval of the commission. 

The property of the Citizens company includes 2,500 tele- 
phones and 300 miles of toll lines, covering the counties 
of Muskegon, Ottawa and Kent. The company owns the 
lines to Whitehall, Fremont, Grand Haven and Grand 
Rapids, and between Grand Haven and Grand Rapids. Its 
exchanges are located at Muskegon, Ravenna, Conklin, 
Coopersville, Nunica and Grand Haven. 

The merged properties will include the foregoing and 
exchanges at Ludington, Hart, Shelby, Walkerville, Crystal 
Valley, Pentwater, Hesperia, Whitehall, Montague, Scott- 
ville and Fountain, together with toll lines connecting, and 
over 5,200 telephones. 

When it is considered that all these exchanges are prac- 
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tically new, excepting Muskegon and Ravenna, that Lud- 
ington is a full cable common battery plant, and that the 
other exchanges, although magneto, are over 50 per cent. 
cable construction, it is believed that the capitalization 
basis of $71 per unit is a low one. 

The capitalization will include preferred and common 
stock and all current liabilities. When the merger is com- 
pleted there will be outstanding $285,000 of preferred and 
$117,000 of common, with a floating debt of about $65,000, 
which it is expected to retire through the sale of treasury 
stock, 





Tacoma Working Toward Municipal System. 

Mayor Seymour, of Tacoma, Wash., is desirous that Ta- 
coma shall own its telephone system after the Pacific tele- 
phone franchise expires three years hence. Last December 
the Home and the Pacific systems consolidated. A few 
weeks ago the mayor and the city commission revoked the 
Home franchise, allowing the company sixty days to remove 
the wires and poles and transfer the conduits to the city. 
The company has taken no action. 

Now, under the mayor’s instructions, the city attorney 
has prepared papers for quo warranto proceedings against 
the Pacific company to compel it to cease maintenance of the 
Home company’s lines and to remove the poles. The revo- 
cation of the Home franchise is based chiefly on the discon- 
tinuance of the automatic service which is called for. The 
city’s chief aim is to completely nullify the Home franchise 
so that the Pacific company cannot operate under it after 
1915. 





Municipal Ownership Agitation in Idaho. 

The establishing of municipal telephone systems for 
southwestern Idaho and eastern Oregon, the securing of 
public utilities commissions, and other matters of mutual 
interest, are the interesting subjects to be discussed at an 
important meeting called especially for this purpose at Cald- 
well, Idaho, on May 10. 

Caldwell’s city council has declared war on the Mountain 
States Telephone & Telegraph Co. because this company is 
attempting to raise its telephone rates in Caldwell, coupled 
with inadequate and inefficient service. 





Janesville Company to Build. 

The Rock County Telephone Co., of Janesville, Wis., has 
purchased a site for the erection of an exchange building 
and will shortly commence its construction. The company 
has engaged a Buffalo architect to draw plans at once for 
the new structure. The building will have two stories and 
a basement and will cost in the neighborhood of $18,000. 
New equipment will be installed throughout, the precise 
type of which has not yet been determined. 


Hearing on La Crosse Case May 9. 

The Wisconsin Railroad Commission has set May 9 as 
the date for the hearing in the interconnection case raised 
at La Crosse, Wis. The hearing will be at Madison and 
it is believed that the matter will be carried to a con- 
clusion. 





$100,000 for Improvements at Elkhart. 

The Home Telephone Co., of Elkhart, Ind., plans to 
spend approximately $100,000 improving its system in Elk- 
hart county this year. About $75,000 will be expended on 
improvements in Elkhart alone. 

Swedish-American Sale Postponed. 

The sale of the properties of the Swedish-American Tele- 
phone Co., announced for May 7%,.has been postponed until 
May 10. 
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Practical Subjects—Letters and Discussions 


tle end play, yet does not bind. The end play of a ringer 
armature should never exceed five-thousandths of an inch. 
Adjust the space between the armature and the ends of 
the ringer cores so that tapping each end of the armature 
alternately with the finger moves the clapper ball from one- 


Toll Trunk Connected Direct to Subscriber’s Loop. 

The circuit here shown is an emergency one. Being 
suddenly deprived of a pair of wires for a certain distance, 
they being part of a seven mile trunk line, the scheme 
shown was used. A subscriber’s individual loop was avail- 
able for use. The dilemma was explained to the subscriber, 
who was asked if he would consider any arrangement for 
the temporary use of his loop as a part of toll trunk. He 
replied that it would be entirely satisfactory, provided his 
bell did not ring when stations on the toll trunk called 
each other. We could use the wires, but his bell must ring 
only when he was wanted. This is how we did it: No 
wires in the telephone set were cut except those of the 
bell circuit. The telephone is of Kellogg manufacture. 
As the line parallels a high tension lead, simply bridging 
the bell from one wire to ground would not do at all, be- 
sides there is sometimes enough leakage through such a 
connection to cause bell to jingle. 

The regular drop winding for toll jack 33 was replaced 
by a 1,000-ohm coil and a tap was taken off the middle 
point as in the Monarch clearing-out system. This tap 
was connected to the spring of the subscriber’s jack 31, 
and the other jack spring was grounded. All other wires 
were disconnected from the jack. 

At the subscriber’s station, a 1,000-ohm ringer move- 

















Emergency Circuit, Trunk Connected Direct to Subscriber’s Loop. 


ment was mounted in the battery compartment, as there 
was sufficient room for it. The coils of this movement 
were bridged across the line binding posts as indicated by 
the broken lines in the diagram. The wiring of the regu- 
lar ringer was cut at the connections to the hinges of the 
set. One end of this ringer was then connected to the 
ground binding post and the other end to a tap run from 
the middle point of the windings of the extra ringer move- 
ment, as shown by the broken lines. 

All talking at the switchboard was done through jack 33, 
while the ringing of the subscriber was done through jack 
31, over the grounded circuit. With this arrangement no 
difficulty was encountered in ringing either the subscriber 
or the toll stations. 


Woodburn, Oregon. Henry Chappelle. 





Adjusting Ringers. 
By B. Yore. 

If a person may judge by the rings he hears, the art 
of adjusting telephone ringers deserves more attention than 
it receives. 

The method that the author has found most convenient for 
himself is outlined in the following. 

OrpINARY RINGERS. 

Temporarily set the gongs rather far apart so that they will 
not interfere with the free action of the clapper-rod during 
adjustment. 

Adjust the pivot screw so that the armature has very lit- 
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sixteenth to three-six- 
teenths of an inch. With- 
in certain limits the great- 
er the movement of the ar- 
mature, the louder the bell z 
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will ring. 
Hold one end of the ar- |e | 
mature against the end of oa =) 


one of the cores so as to 
throw the tapper over 
toward a gong. Set the 
gong up close enough to 
almost touch the _ clapper. 
Fasten it there and repeat 
the operation with the 
other gong. 

Try the bell with cur- 
rent, holding first one 
gong, the hand acting as 
a muffler, and then the 
other to see that they are both properly rung. If either 
gong, unmuffled, gives a dull, dead sound, set it back 
farther, being careful not to get it so far away as to be 
out of range of the clapper. 

Inspect the gong posts and gongs to make sure that they 
are tight. Most gongs are eccentric and turning them 
around changes the adjustment. Some manufacturers pur- 
posely punch their gongs eccentric and provide no other 
means for adjusting them. 

Temporarily set the gongs out and slacken the spiral spring. 
Adjust the pivot screw rather closer than on an ordinary ringer, 
as any lost motion will very likely produce false rings. 

Adjust the space between the armature and the cores. 
Biased bells get only one-half as much current as others, so 
they should not be expected to ring as loud. Adjust the gongs 





























Buzzer Formed by Turning 
Clapper Rod Back. 
































Method of Slitting a Gong to Change Its Tone. 


as in the previous case. Try the bell with current and tighten 
the spiral spring until the bell rings satisfactorily. 

Hold each gong to see that it is properly set. 

Test the bell for cross rings by ringing the other stations on 
the line. 

Cross ringing is usually caused by loose pivots, gongs im- 
properly set, or the spiral spring being too slack. 

Temporarily set the gongs out and slacken the spiral spring. 
Adjust the pivot screw as in other biased bells. Adjust the 
space between the armature and the cores. Set the contact 
screw so that the circuit will be opened when the armature has 
completed from one-half to two-thirds of its stroke. 

Adjust the gongs. 
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With ringing current on the line tighten the spiral spring 
until the bell rings satisfactorily. Hold first one gong and 
then the other to check the gong setting. 

Inspect the gongs and gong posts to see that they are tight. 

WHEN A Bett ReErFusEs To RING. 

Test the external circuit to see that the bell is actually get- 
ting ringing current at its terminals. Test the coils for opens. 
Examine them for short circuits. 

See that the clapper vibrates freely and that it does not bind 
in the hole through the box. 

‘,emporarily short circuit first one coil, then the other. If 
the bell rings on both coils separately, but not on both in series, 
one of the coils is reversed and its connections should be 
changed, end for end. 





Common Battery “Buttin” for Local Battery Automatic. 

As every switchman knows it sometimes is a hard propo- 
sition to talk to a subscriber from a switch over an ordi- 
nary receiver which is generally used for a “buttin.” The 
writer has seen and heard of several combinations to over- 
come this trouble, but as they were of the local battery 
type, they were rather heavy and the batteries had to be 
changed now and then. 

















This set was designed to overcome this trouble. It can 
be made up either as a hand set or breast set. For super- 
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Common Battery Arrangement for Local Battery Automatic 
Testing. 


vision the breast set type is the better, as it leaves both 
hands free to work on the switch, and at the same time 
is always ready for use on the line. 

The resistance and condenser can be made up in the 
following way: Take an old condenser and unroll it. Cut 
it down until it is about two and a half or three inches 
wide. Then take a thin brass tube that measures about 
one inch and a quarter across. Cut it long enough to take 
the condenser after it has been rolled up, and the spool 
containing the resistance. The whole thing can be sealed 
with parrafin or wax. After this is done, it can be mounted 
on the breastplate with the transmitter. 

To listen in on a line, put the line clips on the line 
wipers. If it is desired to talk to the party, put the clip 
marked B to ground. The easiest place to find this on a 
switch would naturally be on the private wiper. This will 
cause battery to flow to the transmitter through either the 
vertical or the rotary coil. The connection will not release 
on account of the high resistance. As will be noticed from 
the circuit diagram, it does not make any difference which 
way the line clips are placed on the line wipers. 


Aberdeen, S. D. J. E. O. 





Trouble Caused by Salt Fogs from the Ocean. 

I have read of the different troubles mentioned in your 
journal, but I have not seen anything that is equal to what 
we have here. I enclose you a few samples of copper 
wire to show the effects of .the salt fogs. I can send 
you an insulator if you wish it. 
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We have a lead along the coast to reach the cottages 
which face the ocean. This line is not over 250 feet from 
the water’s edge. At high tide, the salt air is very bad. 
It collected on the glass insulators, pins, arms and poles to 
such an extent that all the lines went short every night 
and also during fogs in the day time, but as soon as 
the sun came out all lines were O. K. 

To overcome this trouble the company had changed 
several of the circuits to magneto, the longest one of 
which is about two and a half miles. I changed them back 
to common battery and then my troubles came in thick 
and fast, as lines broke, due to corrosion, and shorts were 
frequent causes for trouble shooting. 

One night I left word with the operator to call me as 
soon as my line showed busy. I was home about 30 min- 
utes when I was called. I followed the line back to the 
cable pole and found it clear. I opened it at the fuses and 
it was clear through the cable. I closed the fuses and was 
about to open the bridle at the insulator. I had one hand 
on a down guy and when the other hand touched the glass, 
I could feel the current. 

I tested all the glass on the line side of the circuit and 
found the same condition. The salt water was dripping 
from the wires. I went to the office and tested with a 
voltmeter, got 15 volts on the shortest lines and 18 volts 
on the long lines. Then I knew it was up to me to in- 
sulate. 

I cut in a piece of triple braided weatherproof wire about 
three feet long and tied this with insulated wire. Then I 
painted tie wire, insulator, line wire and joints as far as pos- 
ble each way with P and B. 

I am happy to say that I have not had a P. S. on this 
lead for 30 days. 

California. Nick. 

Editor’s Note-——The samples of wire which accompanied 
this letter showed the effects of electrolysis, being cor- 
roded to such an extent as to break. The glass insulator 
carried a salty deposit, it being particularly noticeable in 
the groove where the wire was attached. 





Blix—In Memoriam. 

Blix is dead. 

Blix was a telephone dog. In his eight years of life in 
and about the exchanges of the Star Telephone Co., of 
Lodi, Ohio, he had learned a lot of things about tele- 
phones. He had also learned much about telephone sub- 
scribers, every one of whom was his friend. Blix carried 
a wire through the drain pipes under the B. & O. tracks 
one day when other heads than his were puzzled over the 
problem. Last fall he was struck by an automobile. Since 
then his health failed and partial paralysis set in. Now 
his troubles are over. 


The Testing of Dry Cells. 

In a letter to TELEPHONY, a subscriber calls attention to the 
closing sentence in the article on “The Testing of Dry Cells in 
the issue of April 20. It was there stated that the cells 
showed increased capacity after storage in a dry cupboard at 
16 degrees C. This, it is said, is not true, as the capacity of 
the cells decreased. English papers which have published ac- 
counts of the test state that three makes of the cells tested 
showed little or no deterioration after twelve months’ storage. 








Kentucky Independent Takes on Bell Lines. 

The Old Kentucky Telephone & Telegraph Co., of Mt. 
Sterling, Ky., has perfected an agreement with the Cum- 
berland Telephone & Telegraph Co. whereby the Bel! 
lines will connect with the Old Kentucky system. 
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Cases and Discussions Concerning Public Relations 


This Department Has Been Established as a Regular Weekly Review of Proceedings Before Courts, Commissions 
or Civic Bodies—Communications Relating to This Branch of Work are Invited from All 
Persons Interested in Past Cases, or Those to be Heard in the Future 


Maryland Commission Defines Schedule. 

The Public Service Commission, of Maryland, has ruled 
against the Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co., in an 
order fixing interpretation of schedules regarding the $24 
residence and business service, and the time in which 
contracts for additional blocks of messages of 600 and 900 
may be taken. It also provides that residence subscribers 
may take telephones under Schedule A of the business 
service. 

Ever since the passing of the order in January by which 
the flat rate service was abolished many complaints on 
the part of subscribers lodged with the commission. 

Regarding Schedule F of business service and Schedule 
B for residence service, which are identical, the commis- 
sion in its modified order directs that the thirty calls per 
month at $2 be considered upon an annual basis, though 
payments shall be made monthly. This enables the sub- 
scriber to use 360 calls at any time during the year. The 
dispute over these schedules arose from the fact that the 
C. & P. company has insisted upon settling accounts each 
month, charging for all calls in excess of thirty, but mak- 
ing no allowance for any number under thirty used in a 
month, 

As to Schedules B and E of business service, the com- 
mission rules that subscribers may at any time during the 
period for which contract is made make application for ad- 
ditional calls in blocks of 600 and 900, respectively, at two 
cents per call. 

The new order of the commission is not so much a 
direct change in rates, but the commission puts its own 
interpretation on the schedule, so that in effect, it brings 
about a reduction in many cases. 





Pittsburgh Bell Rate Raise Before Commission. 

A complaint has been filed with the Pennsylvania Rail- 
toad Commission, on behalf of the Johnston Studios, of 
Pittsburgh, against the Central District & Printing Tele- 
graph (Bell) Co., alleging that a heavy increase in rates 
is being placed in operation, the movement being made in 
individual cases only and not generally in order to escape 
attention and combined action on the part of the sub- 
scribers. 

The complaint asserts that a request for the removal of 
the telephones to another location resulted in a demand 
being made for nearly double the present rentals, which 
are computed on a message basis. The company claimed 
that removal vitiated the present contract. The bill charges 
that there are about 3,000 business subscribers in Pittsburgh 
who are not paying the higher rate and that the Bell com- 
pany’s action is discriminatory. 





Asks Supreme Court to Fix Commission’s Rights. 


The Supreme Court of the United States has been asked to 
pass on the right and authority of the Public Service Com- 
mission, of Washington, to set aside the rates fixed in fran- 
chise contracts entered into by municipalities of the state with 
public service corporations. The appeal on which it is ex- 
pected the highest court in the land will define the powers 
vested in the public service commission by the public utilities 
act of 1911 has been taken by Howard D. Hughes, assistant 
corporation counsel, in the case of the Independent Telephone 


Co. against the city of Seattle. This suit was for a writ of 
prohibition brought in the state supreme court as the court of 
original jurisdiction. 

The Independent Telephone Co. in obtaining a franchise 
from the Seattle council, entered into an agreement to fur- 
nish business telephones at the rate of $4 a month. Appeal 
was made to the Public Service Commission, and the com- 
pany was empowered by that commission to raise this par- 
ticular rate to $5 a month. The commission, under authority 
of the act of 1911, asserted its right to disregard the provis- 
ions of the franchise and to authorize and direct the charg- 
ing of a rate materially higher on the theory that the rates 
so specified in its order were reasonable charges for the 
services rendered by the company. 

The supreme court, of Washington state, sustained the 
contention of the commission in the telephone case, as recently 
reported in these columns. 





Kansas Commission Rules Against “Combination” Rates. 

The Public Utilities Commission, of Kansas, has handed 
down a decision to the effect that, when a man has a tele- 
phone in his business house and also one at his residence, he 
must pay full rates for both telephones. Complaints from 
many points were made to the commission that it had been 
a practice of the telephone companies to charge what is 
known as a combination rate whenever a subsciber had a 
business and also a residence telephone, and this rate was 
lower than the rates charged for single residence or business 
telephones. 

The commission declared the combination rates were a dis- 
crimination and ordered them discontinued. 





Wisconsin Toll Charge Case Heard. 

The case involving the telephone companies of Boscobel, 
Prairie du Chien, and the farmers’ companies, of Crawford 
county, Wis., has been heard by the Railroad Commission at 
Madison. The commission will settle what, if any, toll charges 
are to be made for exchanged service. Boscobel has twenty- 
one farmers’ lines while Prairie du Chien has but two. 

After the attorneys in the case have been served with copies 
of the testimony Commissioner Roemer ordered that they be 
given fifteen days in which to file briefs, following which the 
commission will rule. 





Postal Files Charges Against Bell in California. 

The Postal Telegraph-Cable Co. has filed with the Cali- 
fornia Railroad Commission a complaint against the Pacific 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. and the Western Union Tele- 
graph Co. alleging that the Bell company diverts to the 
Western Union telephoned telegraph messages destined for 
the Postal. Similar complaints have been filed by the Pos- 
tal in the East and before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, at Washington. 





Albany Rates Cannot Now Be Reduced. 

Chairman Stevens, of the New York Public Service Com- 
mission, has notified Arthur L. Andrews, corporation coun- 
sel, of Albany, that the commission has no authority arbi- 
trarily to order the New York Telephone Co. to reduce its 
rates in Albany pending an inventory and investigation into 
its business. The commission can act after it has com- 
pleted its investigation. 
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New Nevada Co-operative Company Making Progress. 

One of the thriving Independent telephone companies of 
the West, which has been making rapid strides since its 
organization a few months ago, is the United Farmers 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., with headquarters at Gard- 
nerville, Nev. The organization of the company is directly 
due to the efforts of E. J. Phillips; formerly manager at 
Gardnerville for the Nevada Consolidated Telephone Co., of 
Gardnerville and Carson. This concern, which connects 
with the Bell lines, strongly opposed the formation of the 
new company, which was granted its franchise in January, 
and has refused to consider a connection with its lines 
at Carson. 

When the organization of the new company was assured, 
an offer was made to purchase the Consolidated’s line be- 
tween the two towns, but this was refused. The United 
then commenced arrangements to build its own lines. The 
matter of securing connection at Carson has been laid be- 
fore the Nevada Railroad Commission and a favorable 
termination is expected, particularly as the new company’s 
line does not parallel the old one, but is built through a 
territory hitherto without telephone service. Negotiations 
are now pending looking to the purchase of the entire 
Consolidated system by the United company. 

The material is now on the ground for the new plant, 
work on the toll line has begun and will be finished within 
a few weeks, while the local exchange is expected to be 
finished and in full operation ‘by the end of September, 
with upwards of 200 stations. The stock is widely dis- 
tributed throughout the territory to be served. 

The officers of the United company, which is a co-opera- 
tive organization, are: E. Christensen, president; Fritz 
Schacht, vice-president; John Woods, treasurer; E. J. 
Phillips, manager and secretary. 





/ 
Counsel Urges Syracuse to Fight Bell. 

Charging that the New York Telephone Co. was openly 
defying the right of the city to compel it to fulfill its fran- 
chise agreements, Walter W. Magee, corporation counsel of 
Syracuse. N. Y., has advised the council to “fight the attempted 
extortion of the company to a finish.” 

“Other forms of action are undoubtedly available to the 
subscribers,” he continued, “but it has seemed to me that the 
city should bring ‘an action upon the franchises themselves in 
order that the courts may determine the fundamental question, 
whether a franchise means anything and whether a corpora- 
tion, receiving under a municipal grant invaluable rights and 
privileges in the public streets of the city, can capitalize and 
utilize the same and then by some subterfuge evade giving to 
the public the very consideration upon which the franchise was 
granted. 

Mr. Magee presented an ordinance with this communication, 
which he urged the city council to adopt at once. The Bell 
recently absorbed the Independent company in Syracuse. 





To Redeem Maryland Telephone Bonds. 

The Maryland Telephone Company’s 5 per cent. bonds, issued 
in 1899, will be redeemed at 105 and interest on July 1. The 
company was taken over by the Chesapeake & Potomac 
Telephone Co. some years ago. 

The terms of the indenture of mortgage under which 
these bonds were issued permitted their redemption at 105 
on the required notice being given. Payment will be made 
at the Baltimore Trust Co. and interest on the bonds will 
cease after July 1. 


Western Union to Retire Bonds. 
The Western Union Telegraph Co. has deposited with the 
Equitable Trust Co., of New York, the sum of $8,560,000 to 
meet principal, premium and accrued interest of its $8,000,000 
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convertible 4 per cent. bond issue. These bonds have been 
called for redemption at 105 on May 1. It is not a plain de- 
benture issue but is secured by deposit as collateral of 97,331 
shares of New York Telephone stock. 

The stock was sold to the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. late in 1909, consequently redemption of the con- 
vertibles was a condition precedent to release of the col- 
lateral. The telegraph company will, after taking up these 
convertibles. have a funded debt of about $32,500,000, with 
interest charges of $1,415,000. 
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Petitions Supervisors for Municipal System. 

The municipal Telephone and Anti-Merger League, of San 
Francisco, Cal., of which O. L. Scott is president. has filed 
with the board of supervisors a petition requesting that 
steps be taken immediately to have the city acquire by orig- 
inal construction, or by purchase of the Home company’s 
plant, an automatic telephone system, and that a proposition 
for a bond issue to cover the cost be submitted to the peo- 
ple. In the petition the recent vote on the telephone merger 
question is referred to as the mandate of the people that 
the action asked for be taken by the supervisors. 

It requests the board to proceed in the usual manner 
prescribed for bond issue propositions and to obtain the 
advice of expert bond attorneys. 








Seattle to Take Action Against Bell. 

The refusal of the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. to 
carry out the contracts of Independent subscribers at contract 
prices will result in the city of Seattle revoking the Inde- 
pendent franchise, now held by the Sunset (Pacific Bell) com- 
pany, and the levying upon the lines of the company for the 
$180,000 equity claimed by the city in the Independent lines. 
This announcement has been made by Howard D. Hughes. 
assistant corporation counsel. 

“In case of the seizure of property covering the equity it 
means a municipal telephone line for Seattle,” said Mr. Hughes. 

Under the terms of the Independent contracts thirty days’ 
notice before the expiration of the term must be given by 
either party desiring to terminate the contract, making, it is 
alleged, the recent increase in rates to Independent subscribers 
indefensible in the absence of proper notice. 





Baltimore Association Perfecting Organization. 

The executive board of the Maryland Protective Tele- 
phone Association, recently organized to oppose the rates 
of the Chesapeake & Potomac Co., has held several meet- 
ings and will soon name a date for a public mass meeting. 
It is the purpose of the organization to collect data show- 
ing that the present system of charges is unfair, and on 
this ground the members will shortly appeal to the Public 
Service Commission. 





Birmingham Petition Against Merger to Be Renewed. 

The petition for a preliminary injunction, restraining the 
Peoples Home Telephone Co. from selling its properties to 
the Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co. has been 
withdrawn by Thompson & Thompson, attorneys for T. A. 
Davenport. Judge Sharpe declined to grant a continuance 
in the hearing of the plea, but notice was given that an- 
other petition seeking an injunction would be filed shortly. 

Oklahoma Independents May Merge. 

The organization of a new telephone company to take 
over various Independent lines now operating in eastern 
and western Oklahoma is said to be under consideration. 
The movement is headed by one John P. Gray, who, it is 
declared, has northern and eastern financial connections. 
A conference was held recently at Fort Smith, Ark., which 
was attended by representatives of fourteen companies. 








Utility Law Annuls Conflicting Franchise Provisions 


Wisconsin Supreme Court, in Deciding Adversely to the City of Kenosha its Suit to Enforce Free 
Telephone Service, Declares that Utility Law Amended All Franchises to Conform to It— 
Says Incorporation Only Franchise Needed in State. 


In a decision just handed down by the Supreme Court of 
Wisconsin (City of Kenosha vs. Kenosha Home Telephone 
Co.) the law conferring upon the Railroad Commission 
supervisory power over public utility corporations is held 
to have automatically amended the franchises of all utilities 
within the state to conform to its provisions. The specific 
instance was the giving of free service to a municipality, 
any discriminatory service being prohibited by the utilities 
law. : 

Another important point brought out by the court and 
re-affirmed by it was “that the only franchise needed by a 
telephone company to enable it to conduct its business any- 
where in the state is the franchise conferred upon it by 
virtue of section 1778 statutes, when it is incorporated pur- 
suant thereto.” 

“Such franchise,” says the court, “confers upon the in- 
corporated telephone company full and adequate authority 
to construct its lines upon the public highways of the state, 
and upon the streets of municipalities, subject only to rea- 
sonable regulations under police power. The attempted 
exercise, therefore, by the city of the legislative function 
of granting a franchise was ineffectual and void.” 

The action was brought by the city of Kenosha against 
the Kenosha Home Telephone Co. to enjoin the company 
from charging telephone rental for certain telephones fur- 
nished the city. It was claimed that the company is the 
successor of the Citizens Telephone & Telegraph Co, and, 
as such, is compelled to furnish the service over these par- 
ticular telephones without charge, pursuant to the terms of 
section 8 of an ordinance passed by the city of Kenosha in 
March, 1903, and accepted by the Citizens company. 

This ordinance purported to grant the Citizens company 
the right to operate in Kenosha, and the section referred 
to provided for the furnishing of free telephones in various 
city offices and engine houses. Another section provided 
that the ordinance should become null and void should the 
company at any time sell out or come to any agreement 
eliminating competition. 

In October, 1905, the defendant company bought the Citi- 
zens’ property, but the transaction expressly stipulated 
that the franchise was omitted from the sale. The Kenosha 
Home continued to furnish free service as its predecessor 
had done until November, 1908, when it refused longer to 
do so, on the ground that it had been notified by the Wis- 
consin Railroad Commission that such action was un- 
lawful. 

The trial court held that the Kenosha Home was not the 
successor of the Citizens company and dismissed the com- 
plaint. The Supreme Court, Judge Vinje writing the opin- 
ion, said that the first question to be determined was 
whether the franchise granted by the city was valid. “This 
court has repeatedly answered this question in the nega- 
tive,’ declared the decision. This was followed by the 
statement quoted above, together with various citations in 
support of that conclusion. 

“But,” continued the court, “it would avail the city noth- 
ing if the franchise was valid at its inception, for the pro- 
visions contained in section 8 thereof were repealed by the 
enactment of chapter 499, laws of 1907, known as the pub- 
lic utility law.” This section, prohibiting the granting of 
service for less than the rates given in the public schedules 
of any public utility, was then quoted, together,,with the 


penalties applying in cases of infraction of the statute. 

“Hence,” the court concludes, “were the ordinance in 
question valid, section 8 thereof would be repealed. It 
is clear the ordinance in question purports to grant a 
franchise and cannot be construed to be a contract between 
the telephone company and the city. In its proprietary 
tight the city had no consideration to give for such a con- 
tract, should it be deemed one, for it could not barter the 
exercise of its police power for free telephones. As a state 
agency it had no power to enter into a contract not sub- 
ject to amendment by the public utility law.” 

The case of Superior vs. Douglas County Telephone Co. 
was cited by the city in support of its contention, but the 
supreme court held that no franchise was involved there 
and that it, therefore, had no bearing on the Kenosha suit. 
The city of Superior, the court stated, had entered into a 
contract with the telephone company prior to the passage 
of the public utilities law whereby, for a valuable consid- 
eration, namely, the alteration of its city hall to accom- 
modate the telephone company, the city had received in 
return free telephone service. Such a contract the public 
utility law did not affect, the court declared, as that law 
expressly provides that “the furnishing by any public utility 
of any product or service at the rates and upon the terms 
and conditions provided for in any existing contract, exe- 
cuted prior to April 1, 1907, shall not constitute a discrimi- 
nation within the meaning specified.” 

The judgment of the lower court was, therefore, affirmed 
by the supreme body. 





Work for Telephone Referendum in Denver. 

Under the referendum system adopted in Colorado re- 
cently the voters of Denver. are to be asked to help the tele- 
phone Independents in their war against the Bell interests, 
says a Denver, Colo., dispatch in the New York Times. Local 
capitalists who are acting with eastern financiers engaged in 
spreading the Independent lines are preparing to bring before 
a special election the proposal to grant a franchise to a new 
concern which is to be incorporated in that state. 

N. D. Smith, who is said to have promoted Independent 
lines in various cities, has been working quietly on the plan 
in Denver for six months and declared to have gathered a 
strong group of local capitalists to take up the plan. 

It was proposed at first to put the matter before the people 
at the spring election, but as a measure to regulate the Moun- 
tain States (Bell) Telephone & Telegraph Co. is to be voted on 
at that time, it was thought the two might become confused. 
Therefore it was decided to get out the petition later and 
force a special election on this question alone some time 
this summer. 


—e- 





Charge Discrimination in Pennsylvania. 

The Independent telephone companies of Lawrence and 
Mercer counties, Pa., have filed a complaint with the Penn- 
sylvania State Railroad Commission, alleging discrimination 
and offers of free telephone service for one year on the part 
of the Bell Telephone Co., of Pennsylvania. 





Norwegian Telephone Extensions. 
In the Norwegian budget for 1913, provision is made for 
the expenditure of $405,539 by the post and telegraph depart- 
ment for telephone installations. 
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Relations of Public and Public Utility. 

George B. Cortelyou, president of the Consolidated Gas 
Co., of New York City, recently addressed an audience at 
Philadelphia, gathered to celebrate the centenary of the use 
of gas as an illuminant. He discussed the modern public 
utility company and its relations to the public and to the 
municipality. In the course of his remarks he quoted Ar- 
thur S. Huey on the subject of franchises, including his 
definition of the obligations of the utility company to the 
public and of the public to the utility company. These are 
as follows: 


OBLIGATIONS OF THE UTILITY COMPANY. 


Rendering of good, adequate, and continuous service. 

Fair and reasonable rate schedules. 

No discrimination among consumers of the same class, 
or between classes of customers for like service. 

Extension of service into all populated sections of the 
municipality and suburbs. 

Earnest endeavor to market the greatest possible vol- 
ume of service. . 

Adoption of approved inventions and developments in 
machinery and apparatus. 

Sound financial management. 

A high standard of physical maintenance. 

Public spirited attitude in all matters concerning the gen- 
eral welfare and advancement of the community. 

Broad and liberal business administration. 

Keeping faith with the people in all agreements, prom- 
ises and announcements. 

Strict obedience to law and no participation in politics. 


OBLIGATIONS OF THE PUBLIC TO THE COMPANY. 


The same decree of confidence, encouragement and re- 
spect that one business man accords to another, that any 
citizen expects from his neighbor. 

Willingness to permit a fair profit on the capital, energy, 
ability and risks embodied in the undertaking, to permit a 
profit greater than mere interest which could be obtained 
without effort or hazard. 

Disregard of attacks of popularity seeking agitators. 

Willingness to recognize and reward improvements in 
service. 

Recognition of the fact that the operation of utilities 
differs fundamentally from merchandizing or manufactur- 
ing. 

Reasonableness in demanding large capital outlay for im- 
provements not strictly necessary to the rendering of ade- 
quate service, such as placing wires underground in cities 
of small or medium size. 

To make prompt payment of bills, because the company 
cannot render the service demanded if its only source of 
income is retarded. 

Careful consideration of legislation, municipal, state and 
national, which would hamper and curtail the development 
of utilities. 

Recognition of the fact, that, starting from a given base 
line, which varies in different localities, reductions in rates 
can be secured without financial loss only by increasing the 
volume of service sold. 

Recognition of the fact that no utility company can well 
serve a municipality if it is not in prosperous condition, and 
able to secure the investment of new capital on payotebie 
terms. 

Treatment of all questions affecting public utilities in a 
fair-minded way, looking upon them as business questions, 
without regard to political considerations. 

Mr, Cortelyou discussed municipal ownership, which he 
regards with distinct disfavor, and also had something to 
say in support of control by commission, as opposed to 
control by legislative bodies. 
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Moody’s Magazine on Telephone Investments. 

The March and April issues of Moody’s Magazine de- 
vote considerable space to a discussion, by Edward B. Lee. 
of the stocks and bonds of telephone companies. While 
the author, in common with most eastern financial writers, 
strongly leans toward the securities of the Bell companies, 
he recognizes, as some others have failed to do, 
the stability of the Independent systems and the desir- 
ability, from the investor’s standpoint, of telephone invest- 
ments in general. In his opening remarks he points out 
the permanent character of the industry, as follows: 


The most indispensable thing in modern industrial 
life is the telephone. It is the greatest factor in the 
conduct of business. Without the telephone business 
as it is now constituted and carried on would be im- 
possible. In New York City there are 440,000 tele- 
phones; in Chicago, 275,000. What would happen 
should the system in either city be wiped out? 


Commenting on Independent securities as a class, he says: 


There are Independent companies whose business, 
having been established for several years, is well in- 
trenched and whose finances are on a sound basis. 
There are many of these companies, chiefly serving 
commiinities of the third and fourth class, and whose 
power and success in many instances have been such 
as to drive from the field the Bell companies, among 
which, it must be admitted, outrageous cases of in- 
efficiency have been frequent. Such successful In- 
dependent telephone companies as_the Kinloch com- 
panies, the Kansas City Home Telephone Co., The 
Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph Co. and numerous 
others, located mainly in the middle West, furnish adequate 
proof that there are Independent companies whose secur- 
ities afford opportunities for safe investment. 


The author gives the views of President Vail on the 
question of competition and then quotes the statement of 
B. G. Hubbell, president of the Federal company, of Buf- 
falo, as below: 


A statement of the attitude of the Independents may 
be found in the last annual report of the Federal Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. The company’s president says: 
“The condition of the public mind is rapidly chang- 
ing from the teachings that this country would be bet- 
ter off with regulated monopolies than through regu- 
lated competition, and to-day the public mind 
and the government, and both political parties, 
concede that only by the protection of fair competition, 
bringing forth, as it does, the incentive to personal 
achievement, can the public receive its greatest benefits. 
These fundamental principles are so readily applied to the 
telephone business that a new and growing interest is being 
taken and a better understanding had of the real under- 
lying worth of Independently owned telephone companies 
and their securities.” 

In conclusion Mr. Lee sums up the telephone situation 
as an investment proposition, as follows: 

In the foregoing review it has been necessary, for 
the sake of brevity, to omit the mention of many tele- 
phone companies well managed and well financed and 
some of which are earning and paying dividends of 6 
per cent. or more on“their stock. It may be said in 
general that the securities of companies that set aside 
30 per cent. of gross earnings for maintenance and de- 
preciation are worthy the confidence of investors. 
No other properties are so well maintained as those of 
the successful telephone companies and the finances of no 
other class of companies are better guarded than those of 
these companies. Consequently the telephone and telegraph 
investment field presents many opportunities to investors. 
This recognition, partial though it may be, of the sub- 

stantial quality of the Independent telephone movement is 
as gratifying as it is unusual. It is not too much to hope 
that, some day, even the eastern bankers will acknowledge, 
what those of the West have known to their profit for 
many years, that the Independently owned telephone com- 
panies today offer among the most remunerative, as well 
as the safest, investments known to the business and finan- 


cial world. 
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Probably Cross in Subscriber’s Set. 


We have a line six miles in length connected to a 
switchboard and having twelve 1,600 ohm telephones 
on it. The bells will not ring satisfactorily from the 
switchboard nor can the subscribers signal the oper- 
ator. I do not think the line is grounded 


The trouble is probably due to a cross in one of the 
telephones through which the telephone receiver is left 
connected to the line: permanently, or possibly it is due 
to the generator shunt in one of the telephones not being 
cut out when in normal position. Make the following 
test: Go to the first telephone on the line and ask an op- 
erator to send a signal over the line. While this is being 
done and with the hook switch held in its normal dis- 
connect position, determine whether the receiver is dis- 
connected from the line. This you can easily do by 
placing your ear to the receiver and listening. If it is clear 
of the line, open the telephone box and place your hand 
upon the gear which drives the magneto generator. Ob- 
serve whether the armature of the generator starts to 
chatter when the operator rings. If it does, the trouble 
is due to the automatic cut-in spring of the generator not 
opening the armature circuit and leaving it open normally, 
as it should. Repeat the same tests at each station and 
you will probably locate the difficulty in one of the 
sets. 





Trouble with Induction from Power Wires. 


We operate a magneto exchange, using a copper com- 
mon return, grounded at central. There are some 150 town 
subscribers and we have about 15 grounded farm lines. 
We parallel the power company’s 2,500 volt, 60 cycle system 
for 16 blocks in one alley and 11 blocks in another alley 
at an average distance of 20 feet from the power leads. 
Naturally we get an immense amount of induction at times. 
We believe by installing cable and making all town lines 
metallic, avoiding paralleling the lines as much as possible, 
that we can help the local service, except when connected 
through on a farm, grounded return line. We will not make 
the farm lines metallic. It has occurred to us that if we 
also make all farm lines metallic to a point from 100 to 
500 feet beyond the disturbing influence of the electric 
company’s lead, and then ground one side of the farm 
lines, we will practically eliminate induction from said 
lines. Are we right or wrong? 

You are right, if you have good repeating coils at the junc- 
ture of the metallic and ground return on the farm lines. 
That is, it will do you no good to carry the farm line metallic 


and then ground it without using a repeating coil. The dia- 
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Connection of Grounded Farm Line to Metallic Line. 


gram shows how it should be done. If you do not use the 
repeating coil, you will virtually have a grounded return cir- 
cuit when a town metallic line is connected to a rural grounded 
line. 





Using Telephone for a Local Service. 

I want to run a local battery telephone line from my 
house to a neighbor’s house, about two hundred feet dis- 
tant. Could my circuit be fixed if I have a pair of wires 
and a ground for a buzzer for signaling? Where will I 
locate my push button? 





Queries on Theory and Practice 
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The circuit of your telephone, which you enclosed, shows 
only one upper contact for the switch hook. The ordinary 
telephone has two upper contacts, which are both in contact 
with the hook lever of the main spring, when the receiver is 
off the hook. In order to give metallic circuit service and use 
the battery ringing, with but one upper contact, it will be nec- 
essary to rearrange the circuit as shown in the figure. Ba: 
is the talking battery for the telephone at Station 1. Sec. is the 
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Metallic Circuit Service with Battery Ringing. 


secondary and Pr. the primary winding of the induction coil. 
Note that when the hook is down, there is a closed circuit from 
telephone to telephone, through the transmitter, primary, sec- 
ondary, and receiver of each telephone. Also, each bell, BP, 
and Be, is in parallel with its own telephone. No current will 
flow, for the talking battery, Ba; and Ba, is out of circuit, as 
well as the two ringing batteries, Baz and Ba;. The push but- 
tons, P; and Pz, have back and front contacts. When one is 
pressed, its bell is cut out and its battery cut into circuit, 
ringing the bell of the other telephone. The resistance of the 
receiver and the rest of the talking set will be high enough 
to permit the bell to ring in parallel. If any trouble is experi- 
enced in ringing, due to the shunting effect of the above, two 
condensers may be inserted at C, C. These will keep the bat- 
tery current in its own circuit while permitting the alternating 
talking current to pass. 





Unequally Charged Storage Battery. 


In a set of storage batteries what is the effect when 
charging one battery more than another? Is there 
any objection to discharging a part of the battery 
while the remaining portion of the battery is not being 
used? 

In most types of storage batteries, no great harm is 
done by slightly overcharging. It simply results in a 
waste of energy. If some of the cells of a battery are 
discharged below the remaining cells, it is usual to suffi- 
ciently overcharge the cells which have not been dis- 
charged so as not to bring the discharged cells up to their 
normal capacity. 

It should not be understood, however, that this practice 
is one to be recommended, but it may be done without re- 
sulting in any harm. 


Bell Leaves Local Idaho Field. 


A ten-year agreement has been signed by the Mountain 
State (Bell) Telephone & Telegraph Co. and the Meridian 
(Idaho) Independent Telephone Co. whereby the Mountain 
States company will withdraw from the local field, con- 
necting its long distance lines with the Meridian system. 
The Independent company owns the line half way to 
Boise. The agreement provides, however, that the Moun- 
tain States company will maintain this line and allow the 
Independent company 20 per cent. of the proceeds of the 
Meridian business. 














Sparks from the Troubleman’s Department 


More of the Telephone Monologue. 
By James Akins Seals. 

A collector in Memphis, Tenn., was once sent out to collecta 
bill from adarky running a rooming house and after knocking 
several times on the door a big fat colored woman responded. He 
said: “Is Mr. Wm, Jackson in?” “No sir.” “Are you sure?” 
“Well, dat is, he can’t be seen.” “Well, I want to see him.” 
With this the woman began to cry, and picked up her apron 
and said, “Well, if youse must see him,” as she ushered him 
into the room, “there he lies.” And the collector saw Mr. Wm. 
Jackson lying dead on a bier. Not two beers, but the other kind 
of bier. He said: “Well, I can’t collect any money from that 
poor stiff. He most certainly is a sure enough dead beat.” 





fix. out here, and a messenger broke. What shall I do about 
it?” “Give’m car fare and send ’em in.” 

If a pole hit a guy would the earth quake? 

I stopped off at a Missouri town one afternoon to see 
a friend of mine and went in the office and said, “How’s 
everything these days, Bob?” 

“Fine, fine. Simply great. I get up at 5:30 in the morn- 
ing, breakfast, and drive five miles to the office, wake up 
the night operator, clean up the office, bring in some coal, 
take out the ashes, fill up the stove, then I relieve the night 
operator for breakfast, count the toll tickets, operate the 
swichboard, count the cash, and test out the toll circuits. 
Then the day operator comes on and relieves me and 
I collect some bills, reset a few 
poles, then drive five miles out 
















afternoon tried to use his tele- 
phone, but found the slot 
stopped up, so he called up the 
police department instead of 
the telephone company and 
said: “Send a man out here 
right away. My telephone’s 
been slugged.” 

Wouldn’t that make a switch- 
board drop shudder? 

A hotel man who thought he 
was calling his butcher the oth- 
er day, said: “Say, I am shy a 
heart, a liver, eight ribs and a 
shoulder.” He got the railroad 
office by mistake and the agent 
said: “Sorfy, but the wreck’s 
been cleared up.” 

Wouldn’t that jar your bat- 
tery? 

While in Louisville one after- 
noon I had a very funny expe- 
rience. I was calling up the 
telephone office to ascertain if 
my party was in and through 
mistake the operator put me 


Now wouldn’t that straighten 
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out a twisted pair? 
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into the country install a_ tele- 
phone or two, replace a few 
old batteries, and return to the 
office. Then I relieve the day 
operator for lunch, make a few 
traffic reports and handle some 
long distance calls. 

“At one o’clock the operator 
relieves me for lunch. Then, 
after lunch, I interview a few 
salesmen, swap a few jokes, 
smooth down a few dissatisfied 
subscribers, make some test 
calls, clean out the carbons in 
the terminal box, over yonder, 
then come back about six 
o’clock, and relieve the day op- 
erator for supper. While oper- 
ating the board, I clean out 


some of the keys, brighten up 


Ce the plugs, replace a few jacks, 
/ 


and count the cash. About 9:30 
the night operator relieves me. 
I get a bit of supper, go over to 
my bank, lock over some pa- 
pers, and lock up. 

“Then I go to my office in 
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up on a line that was busy and when oll 7 oy the county court house, being 
a double connection revealed R | Telep pong a mayor, argue some matters 
this conversation: y- i> with the politicians, go to a 


“Hello, is this you, George?” 
“Yes, dearie.” “Well, this is 
Myrtle.” “Hmn, hmn. Oh, you 
lover!” ‘Say, peaches, are you 
coming out tonight?’ “Hmn, 
hmn. Do you want any can- 
dy?” “Hmn, hmn. Oh, you honey boy.” 

George replied, “Oh, don’t say it like that, it just feels 
like you’re right here against my cheek, and if you were 
here I would squeeze you to death.” 

Myrtle said, “I’ve got you, Steve. Hmn, hmn. Say, 
George, are you going to kiss me before you hang up?” 
He replied, “Sure thing.” She said, “If you do, I’ll get 
it in the ear, for that’s where I have the receiver.” 

Now wouldn’t that make the silk and cotton swell up and 
tear a sleeve! 

A lineman recently looking over a toll line came across 
a guy leaning over into the road as if it was sick, and 
upon investigating further, found the strand wire down. 
So he called up his new manager to report it like this: 
“Hello, manager?” “Yes.” “Why, I found a guy in a bad 
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meeting or two and make some 
speeches on tariffs and regula- 
ting public utilities. Then I re- 
tire about 2:30, after looking 
over the newspapers.” 

I said: “Gee, you’re a lucky 
guy.” He said, “Yep, nothing to do till tomorrow.” 

If an operator plugged a jack, would the lightning arrester? 


From Telephone Review. 





Trust Magnate-—Now, remember, Miss Ring, when you 
go on the stand you are not to pay any attention to what 
they say to you. You must get the numbers all mixed up. 
Do you think you can do that? 

Miss Ring.—Oh, my, yes. I used to be a telephone girl. 





A very impatient lady, after receiving several busy re- 
ports from the operator and hearing the busy back, be- 
came somewhat put out at the central girl, and called the 
supervisor, saying: “I just know that line is not busy; 
every time I call for that number the operator connects 
me with the engine room.”—Southwestern Telephone News. 
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Legal Cases and Decisions 


By A. H. McMillan 


Franchises in South Dakota. 


In your issue of March 23 is given an opinion upon 
telephone franchises in South Dakota, in which a section 
of the statute is quoted. This was said to grant a right 
of way for telephones over public grounds, streets, etc. It 
was further stated that the municipal authorities cannot 
prevent a telephone line from entering the municipality, 
but have only the power to regulate so far as necessary 
for the protection of the public. 

I would like to submit to you section 3 of article 10 of 
the constitution of South Dakota as to whether it does 
not give the municipal authorities the right to prevent 
telephone lines entering the municipality, or, in other words, 
if it is necessary under that section of the constitution, to 
get permission to enter the municipality before it may 
enter. 

That section is as follows: 

“Section 3. No street passenger railway or telegraph or 
telephone line shall be constructed within the limits of any 
village, town or city without the consent of its local au- 
thorities.” 

To my mind there exists a conflict between the statute 
and constitutional provisions as to the power of the munic- 
ipalities to regulate telephone lines in this state. 

Section 554, of our civil code seems to grant a franchise 
or a concession to telephone companies to construct their 
lines over public grounds, streets, alleys and highways of 
the state, subject to reasonable regulations as to methods 
of construction, etc. whereas the section of the consti- 
tution seems to say that until permission is obtained from 
municipal authorities, telephone companies have no right 
to construct their lines within corporate limits. 

Seeing your statement in TELEPHONY prompted the in- 
quiry as to whether you had made it after due considera- 
tion of the constitutional provision. j 


You do not state whether the section of the constitution 
was adopted prior to the statute or vice versa, but we will 
assume for the purpose of answering your inquiry, that the 
constitutional provision was prior in point of time to the 
statute, as would ordinarily be the case. If this is so, the 
two provisions must be considered together and made _ to 
harmonize if possible. 

A statute of course cannot supersede or amend a constitu- 
tional provision, so on this principle the consent of the local 
authorities of any village, town or city is necessary before 
the construction of a telephone line can be begun. 

In making our statement, in the issue of March 23, we did 
not have in mind the constitutional provision. If the pro- 
vision of the constitution was adopted later than the fran- 
chise we should like to be advised of that fact as it would mod- 
ify our opinion. 





Free Telephone for Trimming Trees. 

When our company built some years ago, along a coun- 
try road east of here, it placed poles in front of a man’s 
place in the usual manner. He has some walnut trees in- 
side his fence and it was necessary for the company to 
do some trimming to set the poles. For this consideration 
this man was granted a free telephone. He claims so I 
understand, if a rate is placed on his telephone he can 
take the poles down. I am a new man here and can see 
no reason why he should hold this power. This company 
has a franchise granted by the board of supervisors for 
—— roads and I cannot see where he has anything on 
them. } 


In Illinois, where the fee of the land to the center of the 
road is in the abutting owner, a telephone line is an additional 
burden upon the street or highway. Board of Trade Co. vs. 
Barnett, 107 Ill, 47 A. R., 453. If, in the case you state 
the fee of the land to the center of the street belonged to 
the man in question, then the arrangement made by your prede- 
cessor, granting the land owner a free telephone was valid. 
This is because trees growing upon private property may not 


be trimmed without the consent of the owner, where the tele- 
phone line is an additional burden upon the abutting property. 
Tissot vs. Great Southern Telegraph & Telephone Co., 39 La. 
Ann. 996, 2 American Electrical Cases, 286. 

The permission of the board of supervisors does not author- 
ize the trimming of trees without the consent of the owner. 
Bradley vs. Southern New England Telephone Co., 66 Conn., 
569, 34 At., 499. McMillan on Telephone Law, chapters 8 and 
14. 

We advise you to look carefully into the arrangement made 
between your predecessor and the land owner. Perhaps you 
will find, by inquiring from your predecessor, that the free 
telephone was to be given for only a year. 





Telephone Switchboard as Rea! Estate. 

A telephone switchboard has been held to be real estate, 
by the supreme court of New York. This is a very novel 
and a unique decision but seems to be justified by a pecu- 
liar state of the law. The tax law of New York (Consoli- 
dated Laws of 1099 c. 60) defines lands and real estate to 
include all bridges or telegraph lines, wires, poles and ap- 
purtenances, also all mains, pipes and tanks laid or placed 
in any place for conducting electricity or any substance or 
product capable of transmission or conveyance therein. 
Under this law it was held that, where a telephone com- 
pany maintained a switchboard and appliances essential for 
its business in a building in a village on which it had a 
lease for ten years, the switchboard for the purposes of 
taxation was properly regarded as real property, and tax- 
able in the village, though the company’s main office was 
in another city. 

The property in controversy was located in the village 
of Bath and the main office of the company was in Buffalo. 
The switchboard consisted of three separate sections fas- 
tened with screws, and could be detached from the build- 
ing and from each other. It was so constructed that all 
wires and cables were connected wholly within it and were 
not fastened to the building and these terminals could be 
removed by unsoldering the wires connected with the com- 
pany’s lines if the exchange was abandoned or removed. 
But these frames were bolted to the frame of the building 
by iron bolts and attached thereto were iron braces fas- 
tened to the floor with screws. All the wires used in the 
streets of the village were soldered at their connections 
with the switchboard, so as to make a perfect union for the 
passage of electric currents used in carrying on the com- 
pany’s business. The large switchboard furnished the means 
for connecting the wires leading to upwards of 400 sub- 
scribers in the village and vicinity. The court’s ruling was 
based upon the manner in which the switchboard was in- 
stalled in the building. People Ex. rel. Federal Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. vs. Longewell, 131 N. Y. Supp. 





Negligence in Failing to Discover Contact with Guy Wire. 

The negligence of a telephone company in failing for six 
months, to discover an obvious danger from a contact of one 
of its guy wires at a street intersection, with a highly charged 
wire of another company, by reason of which a fifteen year 
old boy was injured by touching the guy wire in passing along 
the street, was held to be negligence on the part of the tele- 
phone company. 

The company was also held to know that other electric com- 
panies were using the street for high power currents. Freeman 
vs. Missouri & Kansas Telephone Co., 140°’S. W., 733. 
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From the Patent Office 


By Max W. Zabel 


Semi-Automatic System. 
E. E. Clement, Washington, D. C., 1,023,480, April 16, 1912. 
Operating keys c* are used for setting up the call and a tape 
c is provided which will register the call as it is made so as to 











maintain a future record of the character of call set up by the 
operator. The take-up roll C’ serves to store the tape. The 
perforations c’’ and c™ indicate the call made. 
Multiple Telephone Transmitter. 
C. E. Egnér, Stockholm, J. G. Holmstrém, Saltsjostorangen, 
Sweden, 1,023,557, April 16, 1912. 

In this multiple transmitter it is claimed the objectionable 
feature of unequal action on the various transmitter elements 
is avoided. A diaphragm, which is under uniform stress 
throughout its central portion, is utilized to actuate a plurality 
of transmitter cups. Under these conditions it is claimed 
all of these transmitter cups are actuated in synchronism to 
produce an increased effect. 








Battery Holder. 
H. A. Stevens, Malden, Mass., 1,023,178, April 16, 1912. 

A framework for holding dry batteries is made of two rings 
of sheet metal of the contour of a plurality of dry batteries 
standing side by side. A vertical rod holds these two strips 
in alignment and also by an angular extension holds a floor 
strip which stretches across the lower holding strip. 

Telephone Exchange System. 
H. G. Webster, Chicago, 1,023,185, April 16, 1912; assigned to 
Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co., Illinois. 

A common battery telephone system is designed to utilize 

a line relay 2 having two windings 3 and 4 differentially 









































arranged. Whenever a call is initiated, winding 3 only is in 
service, and thus the lamp 5 is illuminated. When the operator 
answers, a second line relay 6 is actuated, which also permits 
the inclusion of the winding 4 in circuit, so that the inclusion 
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of both windings nullifies their magnetc effect to thereby ex- 
tinguish the line lamp 5. 





Automatic Telephone Exchange System. 
G. Deakin, Berkeley, Cal., 1,024,184, April 23, 1912. 

An automatic telephone exchange system is described which 
is adapted for party line service. A plurality of different 
classes of connectors is employed, there being as many classes 
of connectors as there are stations on a party line. 

Each class of connector is arranged to call its corresponding 
class of station only, and each party line by the proper multi- 
plying of connector “bank” contacts is made available to as 
many classes of connectors as there are classes of stations. 
Hence, by assigning such numbers to the various stations on a 
party line as will cause the proper connector to be picked up 
automatically, during calling, no special operating methods are 
required on the part of the calling subscriber in establishing a 
connection to any station, party line or otherwise. 





Dial for Automatic Telephone. 
J. Erickson, Chicago, 1,023,200, April 16, 1912; assigned to First 
Trust & Savings Bank, Trustee, Chicago. 
This automatic telephone dial is designed to have the outer 
rotatable finger controlled element E, which is provided with a 





ratchet e. The object to be attained is to have this outer 
rotatable element E turn only in one direction so that the 
return of the impulse sending element cannot be forced by the 
subscriber, thus to send impulses of shorter than the required 
time length. The dial E actuates the impulse element for send- 
ing purposes. After each actuation by the dial E, the impulse 
element automatically returns to its normal position. During 
the return movement the dial E cannot be moved. 


Automatic Signal Operator. 

E. R. Gill, Yonkers, N. Y., 1,024,444, April 23, 1912; assigned to 
H. E. Merrell, New York, and O. J. Hamlin, Smethport, Pa. 
The system is for use on step-by-step systems such as are 

used for railway train dispatching service. At the calling sta- 

tion a series of push buttons are provided with automatic 
mechanism so that the actuation of any push button automati- 
cally calls the station for which it is intended. The device at 
the central station includes an automatic sender of electrical 
impulses and an automatic electromagnetic arrester to control 

it. A pause controller is provided so that long and short im- 

pulses may be sent. 





Selective Signaling System. 
E. R. Gill, Yonkers, N. Y., 1,024,445, April 23, 1912: assigned to 
H. E. Merrell, New York, and O. J. Hamlin, Smethport, Pa. 
The invention herein is similar to the invention disclosed in 
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patent number 1,024,446, in that the objects to be obtained are 
the same, but a different local signal receiving device in the 
form of a polarized bell is used to receive the-time signals. 





Signaling System. 

E. R. Gill, Yonkers, N. Y., 1,024,446, April 23, 1912; assigned to 
H. E. Merrell, New York, and O. J. Hamlin, Smethport, Pa. 
A telephone system for use along railroad rights of ways for 

train dispatching purposes is described, which contemplates the 
provision at each substation of a step-by-step signal receiving 
device so that each station may be selectively called. This se- 
lective signal receiving device responds to current of a given 
polarity. 

At the same station a biased ringer is mounted which may he 
operated by current of opposite polarity. It is adapted to give 
single stroke actuations so that when this telephone line is con- 
nected with an incoming telegraph line at the main station, 
time signals may be transmitted over it and actuate the biased 
ringer to give single stroke time signals as received over the 
telegraph line. 


—~> 





Automatic Exchange System. 
E. E. Clement, Washington, D. C., 1,024,487, April 23, 1912. 
The system herein contemplates an automatic central ex- 
change and a plurality of sub-exchanges, one of which is shown 
in the illustration at Ay. The subscriber’s stations A’ and A? 
enter this substation and from this substation trunks lead to 
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the main exchange. An operator is provided at each sub- 
station who by means of the keys K’ and K, which may be any 
suitable form of automatic calling device, can operate the auto- 
matic switches at the central station to complete the desired 


call. The plug P? serves to connect the operator with any sub- 
scriber’s station. 

















Party Line Selective Signaling System. 
C. E. Scribner, Jericho, Vt., 1,023,482, April 16, 1912; assigned 
to Western Electric Co., Chicago. 

The four party telephone system herein contemplates the 
use of biased ringers. The arrangement, however, is such 
that the condenser is in series with the ringer and a resistance 
is shunted around the condenser. The condenser has a ca- 
pacity of about two microfarads, and the resistance is about 
sixty thousand ohms. In order to operate the signals, it is 
designed to use a wave form which reaches its maximum 
almost instantly and then gradually recedes to zero, the apex, 
however, being slightly rounded off. In this way battery loss 
is reduced to a minimum, it is claimed, and also imperfect 
operation is to a large extent eliminated. 





Automatic Ringing. 


H. G. Webster, Chicago, 1,023,900, April 23, 1912; assigned to 


Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co. 
If the operator inserts the calling plug into an idle line, relay 
38 and cut off relay 19 are energized. The energization of re- 
lay 38 moves contact 52 to complete a circuit for the super- 
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visory lamp 53. Closing of the ground contact at 52 energizes 
locking relay 44 to remove the obstruction to the operation of 
the key levers k, k’, k® and k*. The operator may now call. 
Upon operating the key a ringing bridge is completed including 
the contacts 54 and 55 of the controlled relay 40, thus to lock 
the key. Suitable means are provided to hold this bridge 






































between the ringing intervals. When the called party re- 
sponds, magnet 44 is thereby energized to remove the stop s 
from its engagement with the right hand side of the lever k. 





Detector for Party Line Telephones. 
H. Y. Haley, Rushsylvania, Ohio, 1,024,131, April 23, 1912; as- 
signed 1/3 to H. F. Campbell, Rossburg, Ohio, and 
C. D. Campbell, Bellefontaine, Ohio. 

This invention provides means whereby a code signal to the 
central station is automatically sent after the subscriber has 
performed a certain function. An automatically actuated sig- 
naling device is provided for controlling the signaling circuit, 
whereby the call or ring of the party ringing up is automati- 
cally transmitted to central. In this way, if any toll charge is 
to be made, central will know positively, what telephone is 
calling, and will not have to depend on the user’s word for it. 
It further acts as a detector and rings the call of any party 
attempting to listen when a party line is in use, so that the 
parties talking, as well as central will know who is interfering, 
or listening, and also automatically gives notice when the 
eavesdropper has hung up his receiver. The means used are a 
magneto generator and controlling devices under its control. 





Pole Changer. 
R. H. Manson, Elyria, Ohio, 1,023,261, April 16, 1912; assigned 
to Dean Electric Co., Elyria. 

A vibrator for harmonic systems is described in which the 
coils f*-are suitably mounted on a base F’. Screw adjusted 
contact points are utilized to hold the stationary terminals. 
The armature F° is held in the framework through the agency 
of the spring S and the spring P? so that this armature re- 


























sponds with a certain given frequency, the weight f* also serv- 
ing to this end. 

The circuit changing springs are all mounted in a unitary 
structure, two of the springs p and p’ being shown. This uni- 
tary structure is adapted for mounting directly on the arma- 
ture F* so the springs can be readily removed and replaced. 








Conventions : 


From Factory and Salesroom 


Indiana Independent Telephone Association, Indianapolis, May 15, 16; Association of Railway 








Telegraph Superintendents, New York, June 4 


A New Trouble Chasing Machine. 
The illustration shows a new type of gasoline machine 
for use of the telephone troubleman. 
*The new machiné, called the “Militaire,” has an under- 
slung frame, made possible by a simple arc-shaped front 
By this method of suspension, the center of gravity 


axle. 





The Militaire Motor Cycle. 


is brought very low, thereby increasing the stability of the 
machine, as well as its safety and comfort. The elimination 
of the upper crossbar also permits of a comfortable bucket 
seat, with back, which is suspended on a cantilever mech- 
anism, insuring easy riding qualities. 

The “Militaire” is said to be the first two-wheel motor 
vehicle to have a steering wheel and column with spark 
and gas control. The machine is friction driven, eliminat- 
ing all gears, while permitting of a wide range of speed 
changes, such as thirty to one on low, three to one on 
high, and ten to one on reverse, the reverse being a dis- 
tinctive feature of this machine. 

The machine also has foot controls for clutch, brake 
and speed changing. Perhaps the most important inno- 
vation of all, however, is the use of idler wheels to pre- 
serve the equilibrium of the machine while standing, run- 
ning at low speed or in sand, making it unnecessary to dis- 
mount when the machine is brought to a standstill by traf- 
fic, or any other cause. It has artillery wood wheels with 
staggered spokes. 

The Militaire Auto Co., Inc., Cleveland, Ohio, manufac- 
tures this new type of vehicle and will gladly supply addi- 
tional information to those requesting it. 


New Kellogg Publications. 

Two four page folders, one in English and one in Portu- 
guese, descriptive of the moisture proof cords, have just 
been issued by the Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co., 
Chicago. Tables for desk stand, receiver, transmitter and 
switchboard cords, with facts concerning the service record 
of these cords, are printed on the two inside pages and will 
be found of convenience in ordering. 

The front page in the English folder has an illustration 
of the machinery used in the making of the cords. 

The front cover of the Portuguese folder carries an illus- 
tration of a big export shipment of telephones. 

Information given in these little folders will interest 
many operators who have the problem of cord inefficiency 
with which to contend. 
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A second edition of the little booklet entitled “Things 
Telephone Users Should Know About Telephone Systems 
and Service,” is another of their recent publications. 

This booklet, written by H. N. Faris, of the Kellogg 
Kansas City branch office, is an excellent treatise on mod- 
ern telephone practice especially as regards farm line ser- 
vice. It contains 20 pages of good, practical information. 

“Some 1912 Acknowledgements of Unsurpassed Kellogg 
Service” is the name of a third publication. 

In it are found many sincere and strong testimonials in 
favor of Kellogg apparatus which is in use in various parts 
of the world. 

The booklet contains 16 pages with a buff colored border 
design for each page. The front and back covers bear at- 
tractive illustration which bear testimony to the worth of 
Kellogg apparatus. 





Vacuum Cleaners for Telephone Exchanges. 

The rapidly increasing interest in vacuum cleaners is evinced 
by the number of letters received by TELEPHONY from operating 
telephone concerns. Within the past week, several contribu- 
tions have been received containing interesting information on 
this subject and tending to show that the majority of such 
apparatus which has been installed thus far is giving very 
satisfactory results. 

The importance of keeping an operating room cleanly and 
sanitary is, of course, apparent, while it is equally essential 
that the apparatus be kept free from accumulations of any 
kind. Another fact which is significant in this connection is 
the number of new exchange buildings to be erected this 
season. Practically all of these structures will be equipped with 
the latest appliances including vacuum cleaners, 

One of the leading types of vacuum cleaners and one which 
has been well presented to the telephone field during the past 
few months is the “Tuec,” manufactured by The United Elec- 
tric Co., Canton, Ohio. This machine is said to be exception- 
ally efficient as it does its work thoroughly and without clog- 
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The Tuec Vacuum Cleaner in Operation. 


ging. The “Tuec” is very simple in design, strong in con- 
struction and low in cost. Another of its economical features 
is the small amount of current consumed and short time re- 
quired for operation. We present an illustration of the “Tuec” 
cleaner with this article. Its manufacturers will be glad to send 
full particulars on request. 
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A Dollar for Soldering Suggestions. 

If you use a soldering iron, no matter how, write as 
good a brief description of your “stunts” as possible and 
send it to the M. W. Dunton Co., Providence, R. L., 
which makes “Nokorode” soldering paste. If the sugges- 
tion is one that the company can publish, one dollar will 
be sent you for each idea used. The suggestion need not re- 
quire the use of “Nokorode” specifically but must con- 
tribute toward the use and popularity of solder and paste 
in general. 

Its manufacturers claim that “Nokorode” is the only 
soldering paste sold under an absolute guarantee to re- 
fund the purchase price if not satisfactory. 





Clearing Out Signal and Ringing and Listening Key. 

A new type of combined ringing and listening key and 
clearing out drop which makes it possible to use the entire 
face of a cabinet for line signals and brings the clearing 
out signal directly in line with the cord pairs is shown in 
the illustration. It is known as the No. 152 key, and is 
manufactured by the Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. 
Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

The housing containing the shutter is placed behind the 
key lever and no inconvenience is experienced from this ar- 
rangement. The shutter face is instantly noticed from any 
angle in front of the. board. 

The contact springs and coil are mounted securely on 
a punched metal frame and are so constructed as to pro- 
vide strength in assembly and afford easy access to every 
part. The coil is independently mounted in the key top 
plate and made rigid by the mounting strips which fasten 
the contact springs in the individual key frame. A sep- 
arate, platinum pointed, night alarm contact is mounted on 
the coil to engage the lever which is operated by the 
signal shutter. 

By throwing the key lever to the listening-locking posi- 





The New Stromberg Combined Key and Signal. 


tion, the cam pin engages a lever punching as shown in the 
illustration and restores the signal. This is carefully con- 
structed, and it is claimed will not get out.of order. 

The key cam has a rubber roller plunger which engages 
the operating spring of each set of contacts for ringing 
and listening. All contact springs arevseparated by rubber 
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pins, preventing floating contacts. Standard insulation is 
provided between all contact springs. 

The ring-back key is of the standard design used on 
Stromberg-Carlson party line keys. This key is independ- 
ent of the signal mechanism and in no way interferes with 
the other parts of the No. 152 key. 

All exterior parts are finished in dull black, to match 
with the equipment in the face of the switchboard cabinets. 
J. H. Ainsworth, Ohio Automatic Representative. 
John H. Ainsworth, for the past five years and more, gen- 
eral manager of the Home Telephone Co., of Dayton, Ohio, 
has accepted the position of Ohio representative of the Auto- 




















J. H. Alnsworth. 


matic Electric Co.. of Chicago. 
Columbus. 

Mr. Ainsworth has been actively engaged in the telephone 
field since 1888, when he went with the Central Union Tele- 
phone Co., at Ironton, Ohio, as night operator. He later man- 
aged different exchanges for the Central Union, Jackson, Wells- 
ton, Ironton, Zanesville, becoming eventually district mana- 
ger for Zanesville and five counties and acting division super- 
intendent, with headquarters first at Zanesville and afterward 
at Columbus. He went with the Dayton company in 1906, as 
general manager. 

Mr. Ainsworth has naturally been more or less intimately 
connected with telephone development, both Independent and 
Bell throughout the state, and few men are credited with being 
as well informed on the conditions in the territory which he 
will now cover for the Automatic Electric Co. 

His scores of friends and acquaintances, not only in Ohio, 
but in the field generally, will wish him every success in his 
new line. His personal qualities are fairly well indicated by 
the local papers’ comment on his new work, in which he is re- 
ferred to as “Genial Jack” Ainsworth. 


His headquarters will be at 





A Good Soldering Paste. 

In all electrical wiring it is necessary to have good con- 
nections wherever a joint is made in the circuit. If the 
connection is poor, the joint increases the resistance of the 
circuit and in telephone work this has an appreciable effect 
upon the transmission. To obtain a good joint solder 
should be used as it prevents oxidation of the wires at the 
points of contact. 

The use of a flux in making a soldered connection is 
quite essential, as the flux causes the solder to flow freely 
so as to easily work into all parts of the splice. Some 
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fluxes contain acid which after the soldering has been 
done tends to corrode the wires and apparatus. The use 
of any flux containing ingredients which would cause cor- 
rosion is to be avoided in telephone work. 

For many years manufacturers have experimented in 
producing a flux for telephone work and some of them 
have been quite successful. One of these is known as the 
Burnley soldering paste. As its name implies it is put up 
in paste form. This paste is said 
to be acid free, non-corrosive and 
easy to use. It resembles vaseline in 
appearance and adheres readily to the 
wires. The solder, when applied, flows 
freely to all parts of the joint, thus 
assuring a good connection. The 


flux is largely used in telephone 
work. both inside and outside the 
exchanges. 


It is put up in smaM paper or tin 
boxes in sizes varying from two 
ounces to one pound and can also be 
obtained in large size packages up to 
fifty pounds. A unique label is used 
as a trademark and occupies a con- 
spicuous place on all packages. 

The flux is made by a firm which has been in the soid- 
ering flux manufacturing business for the past fifteen years. 
The product of the company is ugegh all over the world, 
an export department handling a latge amount of business. 
It is well adapted for general teleplione work and is used 
by many of the telephone companies. The officers of the 
company manufacturing the Burnley paste are Wm. Burn- 
ley, president; F. B. Heath, secretary and manager and C. 
M. Grauel, treasurer. 

In order to introduce the flux to telephone companies 
which have not as yet used it, samples will be sent to 
those interested upon request to the Burnley Battery & 
Mfg. Co., Dept. T, North East, Pa. 





A Burnley Package. 





The Brach Vacuum Lightning Arrester. 

The L. S. Brach Supply Co., of New York, is introducing 
several new and interesting designs of vacuum arresters in- 
tended for telephone, telegraph, fire alarm, cable and other 
low voltage protection. 

The vacuum arrester is popular in foreign countries, and 
the result of many tests shows that it is desirable where a 
high type of lightning protection is required. The vac- 
uum type of arrester possesses good insulating qualities for 
alternating and direct currents and furnishes a good con- 
ducting path for light and heavy static discharges. Be- 
cause of this there is a rapidly increasing demand for 
these arresters among telephone companies and users of 





The Brach Vacuum Lightning Arrester. 


low voltage apparatus where the importance of lower main- 
tenance cost is appreciated. 

The difficulty of maintaining a constant vacuum is said 
to be entirely overcome in the Brach arrester as in this 
apparatus, the vacuum chamber encloses an inner shield of 
mica, mounted on porcelain spool heads. 


This mica shield 
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receives the heat and shock of the discharge, thereby pro- 
tecting the outer shell of glass. 

This construction is pronounced of much greater ef- 
ficiency and stability than any form without the mica shield. 
The Brach mica-shield vacuum arrester also is said to be bet- 
ter adapted to universal use; and, since the vacuum tube is 
built in the form of a cartridge, it can be installed in ordinary 
spring-fuse mountings. They also may be conveniently carried 
around in the pocket without breaking. The size of the 
vacuum cartridge is 3 1-4 inches long by 5-8 inches wide. 
The sectional view shows the construction of the arrester. 
A are the copper contact caps, B the glass shell, CC the por- 
celain spool heads, D a metal band. E the mica shield. F the 
electrodes, H lead in wires, J an exhaust seal-off and J, the 
soldered terminals. 

The Brach arresters come in single units, pairs, or panel 
strips, to accommodate any number of circuits. The at- 
tention of engineers and others interested in improved pro- 
tecting devices is invited by the Brach company, which will 
furnish data showing efficiency, capacity, etc. 

The L. S. Brach Supply Co. is located at 143 Liberty 
street, New York. It also manufactures the well known 
non-air gap lightning arrester and carries a full line of 


' testing instruments for determining the efficiency of light- 


ning arresters in service. 


Important Consolidation of Independent Selector Interests. 

An announcement of unusual interest to the railroad tele- 
phone world appeared this week when bankers, and other 
prominent eastern business men interested, opened subscrip- 
tions to the capital stock of the General Railway Equipment 
Co. The Independent selector interests, thus welded into 
one strong organization, may now devote their undivided 
energies to the promotion of their allied business and to the 
better service of the railroad, telegraph and telephone 
companies, as well as to the further development of the 
art, a move to be commended on economic grounds. 

The selectors controlled by the new company are the 
Gill, the Sandwich, the National and the Wray-Cummings, 
with a present output in service which is said to out- 
number, two to one, all other makes combined. Besides 
these, the new company owns and controls a large num- 
ber of important patents, covering essential features of tele- 
phone dispatching, message and signal work, as used on 
American railroads today. 

The companies acquired are: United States Electric Co. 
National Telephone Selector Co., Sandwich Electric Co., 
Sandwich Pole Changer Co., Charter Electric Co., Inter- 
national Telegraphic Call Co. and the Electric Switch & 
Signal Co. The new corporation has a capital stock issue 
of $15,000,000. Its board of directors, composed of men 
com- 
long associated with the late Edwin 





influential in both the financial and railroad fields, 
prises Newman Erb, 











Details of Construction of the Arrester. 


Hawley in the management of his extensive railway inter- 
ests; Jules S. Bache, of the New York banking house of 
that name; Hon, John W. Griggs, ex-attorney general of 
the United States, ex-governor of New Jersey and new 
counsel to the Marconi company; James Gayley, formet 
vice-president of the United States Steel Corporation; W- 
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G. Besler, vice-president and general manager of the Cen- 
tral Railroad of New Jersey; Charles N. Sigison, treasurer 
of the United States Electric Co.; and George M. Seeley, 
of the National Telephone Selector Co. 

The new company states that its ample capital leaves no 
question as to its ability to take care promptly of all con- 
tracts of whatever magnitude. It is understood that the 
technical staff heretofore identified with the constituent 
companies will be retained, while the field will be broad- 
ened under the centralized direction. 

Offices will be maintained in New York and Chicago and 
will be established elsewhere as may be found expedient, 
while important additions also are likely to be made to the 
selling force. The announcement of this consolidation is 
especially timely as it appears on the eve of the annual 
meeting of the Association of Railway Telegraph Super- 
intendents. 

The new organization starts with a large amount of bus- 
iness on its books. As there will be no conflict or duplica- 
tion of effort henceforth, it should be in position to serve 
the railroads better than its component companies could 
hope to do separately. 

The New H. W. Johns-Manville Building. 

The executive offices and show rooms of the H. W. 
Johns-Manville Co., manufacturer of electrical supplies, were 
moved on April 20 to the new twelve-story “H. W. Johns- 
Manville Building,” Madison avenue and Forty-first street, 
New York. 

This move marks the fifty-fourth anniversary of the com- 
pany. Under the name of H. W. Johns Manufacturing Co., 
the business was conducted at 87 Maiden Lane, New York, 
previous to May 1, 1897, when it was moved to 100 Wil- 
liam street. In 1901 the firm name was changed to H. W. 
Johns-Manville Co., a consolidation being effected with the 
Manville Covering Co., of Milwaukee, Wis. 

The firm now has factories in Brooklyn, Milwaukee, West 
Milwaukee, Hartford, Conn., Nashua, N. H., Lockport, 
N. Y., and Newark, N. J., with an asphalt refinery at South 
Amboy, N. J.; and extensive asbestos mines at Danville, 
Quebec, Canada, which are the largest in existence. It 
also has a branch house in every city of any size in the 
United States and Canada, as well as representatives in 
most foreign countries. 

In the new quarters, the company enjoys the distinction 
of being one of the few manufacturing concerns occupy- 
ing an entire twelve-story office building. The company 
now has over 2,657,160 square feet of floor space, or about 
61 acres. The employes number approximately 5,000 and 
there are about 425 salesmen. 








Use of Preservative on Poles and Cross Arms Increasing. 

In the course of an interview with one of TELEPHONY’s 
representatives, Henry Wiehe of the American Wood 
Preserving Co. said:—“Every indication points to the ex- 
tensive use of wood preservative by telephone companies, 
from the present time on. Electric railways, power and 
light companies have heretofore been the largest users of 
preservative but at the present rate the telephone field will 
soon outstrip them. Telephone companies. large and small, 
are realizing the many benefits that are derived from a 
judicious use of wood preservative.” 

Mr. Wiehe also stated that much credit is due the govern- 
ment in educating pole using and pole producing companies. 
Large quantities of wood preservative are now being used in 
the Southwest as climatic conditions hasten the decay of ex- 
posed timber to such an extent that timber which is not 
protected by an application of preservative stands no 
show of attaining even a fair life. 

With the present prospects of continued line construc- 
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tion, the outlook for wood preservative business in the 
telephone field is very bright. Coming from such an au- 
thority as Mr. Wiehe, this statement accurately indicates 
the unusually rapid growth in the telephone field of recog- 
nition of the value of the application of a preservative 
treatment to poles and crossarms. 
The Construction Season Is On. 

With the coming of spring “Phoney Bill” transfers his ac- 
tivities from inside to out of doors. The May desk blotter 
of the Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co., Rochester, 




















“Phoney Bill’? Out With the Construction Gang. 


N. Y., shows “Phoney Bill” in the roll of a lineman. He is 
pictured, equipped with all the tools and accessories of a line- 
man, enjoying a rest after some strenuous work in stringing 
wires, 

While taking a smoke, “Phoney Bill” remarks, “Every- 
body’s doin’ it,” which evidently signifies that in the month 
of May, telephone companies are actively engaged in line 
construction. 





Chase Motor Truck Co. Increases Capitalization. 

At a recent meeting of the stockholders of the Chase 
Motor Truck Co. of Syracuse, N. Y., it decided to double 
the capital stock, making the capitalization $300,000. This 
increase is in line with the general development of manu- 
facturing facilities which has been going on in the com- 
pany for the past four months. 

The company reports good business conditions in all 
sections of the country, particularly in the Middle West 
and the Northwest, where the demand for Chase trucks 
has been constantly increasing since the first of the year. 
The new factory addition in Wyoming street, completed 
the first of the year, was very early found inadequate to 
take care of the advanced volume of business. It is ex- 
pected that plans under way at present, if carried out, will 
provide sufficient facilities for some time to come. 

A Reliable Hotel Directory. 

Traveling men and others who have occasion to employ 
hotel accommodations will find an invaluable aid in the John 
Willy Hotel Directory. which is published at 443 South Dear- 
born street, Chicago. Mr. Willy’s directory is the most com- 
plete and reliable publication of its kind in America, and is 
the standard guide among the traveling public. 

Paragraphs. 

F. B. Vanvercrirt & Co., exporting experts, 15 Whitehall 

street, New York, has reorganized its export department and 
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appointed H. E. Moody, traffic manager. This company intends 
to devote more attention to the export business in future and 
will open a department for purchasing goods for export on 
commission. 


Tue CHICAGO TELEPHONE Suppty Co., of Elkhart, Ind., has 
been fortunate enough to secure the services of Fred Seeley, 
formerly one of the strong salesmen of the Swedish-American 
Telephone Company’s organization. Mr. Seeley is one of the 
best known and most successful salesmen in the Independent 
field. He possesses a magnetic personality, is a convincing 
demonstrator of the merits of his line and gets away with the 
orders so frequently as to make his addition to the force of 
the Chicago Telephone Supply Co. an exceedingly desirable 
thing for that organization. Mr. Seeley’s exact field has not 
yet been defined, but presumably he will drop in wherever his 
serviccs are most in need. The Elkhart company is to be 
congratulated upon securing him. 

McRoy Cray Works, The Rookery, Chicago, on its 
monthly desk calendar blotter for May gives a bit of good 
advice on success in business. It says “If dissipate you 
must, take it on as a side line, and not as a regular busi- 
ness.” 


“Tue Roap To Prorit”’ is the title of a booklet issued 
by the Indiana Steel & Wire Co., Muncie, Ind. It de- 
scribes in a brief and concise manner the steps in the mak- 
ing and testing of the company’s wire, which have been 
adopted with a view to eliminating defects that have been 
developed in construction work. Illustrations show the 
apparatus used in testing and the text clearly explains the 
object of all tests. The company will be glad to supply 
copies of the booklet to all who are interested in proper 
kind of wire to use for telephone lines. 





Book Reviews. 
Tue Cornice Work Manvuat.—An Exposition of Cornice 
Work in all its branches. By Sidney P. Johnson; American 


Artisan and Hardware Record, Chicago, publishers; 234 pages, 
184 illustrations, price $3.50. 

Owing to the great demand for a former edition, a 1912 edi- 
tion of the Cornice Work Manual has been issued. This book 
is compiled from the files of the American Artisan and is 
intended for the use of all who are in any way interested 
in the practical working of sheet metal. It is well illustrated 
with cuts showing how to form sheet metal into various de- 
signs used in cornice work. It is especially intended for a 
practical man although architects will find in it much of use 
in their work. : 


The Norman W. Henley Publishing Co., New York, has 
just issued three practical books which are of general in- 
terest. They are: 

Kwnot:, Sprices AND Rope Worx. By A. Hyatt Verrill; 
102 pages, 148 diagrams, price, 60 cents. 

House Wirtnc. By Thomas W. Poppe; 103 pages, 74 dia- 
grams, price, 50 cents. 

BRAzING AND SOLDERING. By James F. Hobart; 51 pages. 
18 diagrams, price, 25 cents. 

The first mentioned book describes in a manner easy to 
understand, methods of making most of the useful and orna- 
mental knots in common use. Illustrations show how each 
knot, tie or splice is formed so that anyone may without dif- 
ficulty learn to use the various knots and ties. 

The book on house wiring contains information to enable 
wiring problems to be readily solved. It illustrates and 
describes methods used in installing electric light wiring and 
tells of many of the “kinks” of the business. It is intended for 
the electrician helper and apprentice or in fact anyone who 
wishes to obtain practical information regarding housing wiring. 

The third book mentioned is the fifth edition published. It 
contains much new matter and a large number of tested formu- 
las for all kinds of solders, or fluxes. It shows in a practical 
way how to handle a job of brazing or soldering so as to ob- 
tain the best results. 


Condensed News Reports 


Officers of Companies are Eamestly Requested to Forward Us Promptly All Financial and Other Statements as Soon 
as Issued, and Any Items of Interest as to Their Plants and Systems 


NEW COMPANIES. 

BELLVIEW, IND.—The Farmers’ Mutual Central Telephone Co., 
capital stock $10,000, has been incorporated by C. Taylor, D. 
Smith and C. A. King. 

DES MOINES, IOWA.—The Northwestern Farmers Mutual 
Telephone Co., to operate in O’Brien county, has been incor- 
porated by Herman Fintal, John Westphal and others. The cap- 
ital stock is $750. 

MOORHEAD, IOWA.—The Oak Ridge Telephone Co., capital 
stock $552.50, has been incorporated by C. W. McCue, N. Swan- 
son, Nels Carlson and others. 

MOORHEAD, IOWA.—The Dane Telephone Co., capital $450, 
has been formed here by T. J. Larsen, A. C. Johnson and A. E. 
Hoffman. 

THAYER, IOWA.—The Eastern Union County Telephone Co., 
capitalized at $650, has been incorporated by A. R. Stoner, M. 
Earley and Daniel Swindler. 

CALDWELL, KANS.—The Caldwell Southeastern Telephone 
Co. has been organized; capital stock being $6,900. The incor- 
porators are S. F. Niswander, G. W. Wogeman, J. P. Elmore, 
P. J. Bohan, Marion Fossett and J. H. Atkinson. 

MONTROSE, MICH.—The Montrose Home Telephone Co. has 
been incorporated by John G. Fauer, Flora L. Fauer, of Mont- 
rose, and William Carpenter, of Goodrich. The capital stock is 
$1,000, all paid in. 

FARRIS, MINN.—The Tri-State Telephone Assn. has been 
formed, with the following officers: President, G. L. Pierson, of 
Guthrie; vice-president, T. E. Jondahl, of Guthrie; secretary, N. 
J. Nelson, of Farris; treasurer, J. P. Schmidt, of Farris. 

RUEVILLE, MISS.—The Burl Bayou Telephone Co. has been 
formed by J. W. Riddell, T. B. Brown and others, with a capital 
stock of $10,000. 


DE SOTO, MO.—The Jefferson County Telephone Co. has been 
incorporated here, with a capital stock of $3,000, the incorporators 
being James A. Bage, S. J. Bage, James F. Steele and others. 


BISMARCK, N. D.—The River Line Telephone Co., which pro- 
poses to build a line from Fargo to Wild Rice, has been in- 
corporated, with a capital stock of $1,300. The directors are W. 
W. Cook and Emil Headland, of Fargo, and Frank McKenzie, 
of Wild Rice. 

ENTERPRISE, N. C.—The Enterprise Telephone Co. has been 
organized, with a capital stock of $5,000. Juniun Hill, J. A. Jor- 
dan and others are among the incorporators. 

JAVA, N. Y¥.—The Java Telephone Co. has been incorporated; 
capital stock, $2,500. The directors for the first year are: Edward 
J. Conroy, Lizzie M. Conroy, John R. Griffin, Jennie W. Grif- 
fin, of Java Center; Lewis J. Hall and Mary Hall, Arcade; and 
W. H. Gillette, Buffalo. 

MAYVILLE, N. Y.—The Stockton Telephone Co. has filed arti- 
cles of incorporation, capital being fixed at $5,000. The incor- 
porators are Amos T. Carr, C. G. Warren, Mary S. Carr, L. W. 
Lazell and others. 

FOYIL, OKLA.—The Blue Creek Rural Telephone Co., with 
$375 capital, has been formed by B. F. Matthews, W. C. Skel- 
ton and J. C. Lafferty. 

MARLOW, OKLA.—The Marlow & Big Beaver Telephone Co., 
with $1,000 capital, has been incorporated by Harley Peters, C. D. 
Julian, B. C. Hockenburg and W. H. Dunn. 

DEL RIO, TEXAS.—The Colstock & Langtry Telephone Co. 
has been organized with principal offices here. It has a capital 
stock of $2,000. The incorporators are Robert W. Prosser, L. 
Rust and W. H. Dodd. 

EAU CLAIRE, WIS.—The River Valley Rural Mutual Telephone 
Co. has been formed to build and operate on the east bank of the 
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Chippewa River north of this city. The officers are: J. J. Pope, 
president; Anton Knudson, secretary and treasurer. 

CAZENOVIA, WIS.—The Cazenovia Telephone Co., capital 
$1,000, has been incorporated by A. Rego, P. Milfred, John Keller 
and J. Murray. 

CAMERON, WIS.—The Cameron Farmers Telephone Co. has 
been formed by Charles Lindquist and others. The capital stock 
is $5,700. 

GRATIOT, WIS.—The Lafayette County Telephone Co. has been 
formed here by H. W. Burmeister, F. J. Hillary and F. M. Mc- 
Eniry. The capital stock is $50,000. 

LUXEMBURG, WIS.—The Pilsen Telephone Co., capital $25,- 
000, has been organized by John Jisa, Joseph Kulhanek ar’ 
Thomas Stodola. 


CONSTRUCTION. 


MONMOUTH, ILL.—The Monmouth Telephone Co. will replace 
a large part of its open wire plant with cable. 

INDIANOLA, IOWA.—The Hawkeye Telephone Co. expects to 
re-build the Indianola plant, install a switchboard of the latest 
type, put in a large amount of cable, and make other extensive 
improvements in its exchange. 

LARNED, KANS.—The Arkansas Valley Telephone Co., an 
organization of telephone companies from Hutchinson to Dodge 
City, has announced that it will spend $10,000 in improving the 
Larned plant during the spring and summer. 

SKOWHEGAN, MAINE.—The newly organized Farmers’ Co-op- 
erative Telephone Co. has voted to build from Skowhegan to 
Solon and install a switchboard at North New Portland. J. W. 
Packard is manager. 

DEMING, N. M.—The Luna County Telephone Co. will con- 
struct a long distance line from Deming to Hondale, Iola and 
Columbus. 


BIG RAPIDS, MICH.—At a recent meeting of the Chippewa 
Lake Telephone Co., it was voted to spend $5,000 for the con- 
struction of new lines and to better the service. 


LEXINGTON, S. C.—The Citizens Telephone Co. will shortly 
build two new rural lines. The company now reaches every 
quarter of the county, with the exception of Batesburg and Lees- 
ville and it is believed that these two towns will soon be con- 
nected. 

HENDERSON, TENN.—The Sun Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
will soon enter Henderson and install an exchange. At a re- 
cent mass meeting of citizens it was almost unanimously voted 
to grant a franchise to the Sun company. 

BRYAN, TEXAS.—The Bryan Telephone Co. will spend $30,000 
improving its exchange and system. It will remodel a two-story 
brick building which it recently purchased here, install a new 
switchboard and equip the exchange with modern improvements. 


SALMON, TEXAS.—The Farmers’ Union Telephone Co., re- 
cently organized here, will install a local exchange and construct 
long distance lines to a number of places in this locality. 


OLYMPIA, WASH.—Supervisor P. S. Lovejoy, of the Olympia, 
national forest has announced that a telephone line from Brinnon 
up the Docewallirs River for a distance of seven miles and from 
Hoodsport to Lake Cushman, a distance of twelve miles, has been 
authorized by the Forestry Bureau and construction is to be be- 
gun at once. 

MARSHFIELD, WIS.—J. C. Marsh, owner of the Marshfield 
Telephone Co. will make extensive improvements to the system 
the coming summer, involving an expenditure of at least $15,000. 
The changes contemplated, will include a new 1,200 line switch 
board, 2,500 feet of cable and over 100 new poles. 


ELECTIONS. 


CANTON, ILL.—At the annual meeting of the Canton Home 
Telephone Co. the number of directors was increased from seven 
to nine. The new directors elected are S. A. Drake and W. E. Lynch. 
The other seven were re-elected and are: M. J. Gorman, F. W. 
Plattenburg, Lewis Thompson, E. A. Heald, G. W. Chandler, G. 
M. Eyerly and W. D. Plattenburg. The officers were re-elected, 
as follows: President, M. J. Gorman; vice-president, G. W. 
Chandler; secretary, F. W. Plattenburg; treasurer, W. D. Plat- 
tenburg; manager, P. P. Anderson. 

FARMINGTON, ILL.—The Farmington & Middle Grove Tele- 
Phone Co. has elected the following officers: President, Wm. 
Courtney; secretary, A. J. Daft. 


ELDRIDGE, IOWA.—The directors of the Eldridge Mutual 
Telephone Co. have elected Albert C. Oetzmann treasurer. 


BURCHARD, NEB.—A meeting of the stockholders of the 
Burchard Telephone Co. was recently held and the following of- 
ficers elected for the coming year: A. Stake, president; Ross F. 
Johnston, vice-president; and Fred Cox, secretary and director, 
to succeed F, B. Hunt. 


ALMA, MICH.—The annual meeting of the Union Telephone 
Co. resulted in the election of the following officers: President, 
C. T. Babcock; vice-president, E. S. Wagar; treasurer, G. S. 
Aldrich; secretary, L. L. Conn; general manager, W. J. Melchers. 

HOMER, MINN.—F. F. Wunderlich was elected president of the 
Homer Rural Telephone Co, at the annual meeting, and C. E. 
Green was made vice-president. 

TOLEDO, ORE.—At the annual stockholders’ meeting of the 
Yaquina Bay Mutual Telephone Co. the following directors were 
elected for the ensuing year: A. J. Warnock, of Nortons; C. L. 
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Morrison, of Elk City; A. T. Peterson, of Toledo; A. L. McDonald, 
of Chitwood, and R. P. Goin, of Toledo. 

HAGER CITY, WIS.—At the annual meeting of the Hager 
City Telephone Co. the following officers were elected: A. F. An- 
derson, president; J. U. Skidmore, vice-president; J. M. Nelson, 
secretary; H. J. Sharp, treasurer; H. Pumplin, manager. 


FRANCHISES. 


GRAND JUNCTION, COLO.—An Independent company is said 
to be preparing to make application for a franchise here. There 
are a number of Independent companies operating in the vicinity 
of this city and it is planned to afford them a terminus here. 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA.—The Home Telephone Co. has been 
formed to build an Independent system in this city and its ap- 
Plication is now before the city council. 

ALBION, WASH.—The Inland Co-operative Telephone Co. has 
been granted a franchise here by the town council. 

OTTAWA, ONT.—The city has granted the Bell Telephone Co. a 
five-year renewal of its exclusive franchise here. The company 
is to pay. $12,000 per annum, as against $5,000 paid during the 
last term. 


FINANCIAL. 

ATWOOD, ILL.—The Atwood Mutual Telephone Co. has in- 
creased its capital stock from $12,000 to $16,000. 

GALATIA, ILL.—The Galatia Independent Telephone Co. has 
increased its capital stock from $2,480 to $5,000. 

DETROIT, MICH.—The Michigan State Telephone Co. has de- 
clared the regular quarterly dividend of 1% per cent. on the 
preferred stock, payable June 29. 

JOPLIN, MO.—The Home Telephone Co., of this city, one of 
the properties of the Gary System, has increased its capital 
stock from $750,000 to $1,500,000. No definite information as to 
the plans of the management has been given out. 

; COLUMBIA, PA.—The Columbia Telephone Co. has increased 
its capital stock from $100,000 to $125,000. 


GREEN PARK, PA.—The Perry County Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. has declared a semi-annual dividend of 3 per cent. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


HARDY, ARK.—The Hardy Telephone Co. has been sold to 
R. M. Gay, who assumes control at once. 

WILLCOX, ARIZ.—Plans are being matured for merging into 
one company the holdings of the Adams Telephone Co., of Will- 
cox, the Riggs Telephone Co. and the Courtland Telephone Co. 

MT. AUBURN, ILL.—D. A. Merris has purchased the local 
telephone exchange. 


HUTCHINSON, KANS.—Because the Bell Telephone Co., which 
recently acquired the Independent telephone exchanges at An- 
dale, Mount Hope and Burrton, has put in effect a ten-cent 
toll in telephoning from Haven to Burrton and Mt. Hope, the 
farmers of Haven township are agitating the building of an 
Independent line. A stock company has been formed, of which 
John Bender, a Haven township farmer, is head. 

WAVERLY, KANS.—The Coffey County Telephone Co., of this 
place, has sold its plant to L. C. McCandless, of Princeton, 
the consideration being $14,000. 

QUIRING, MINN.—The Farmers Association is contemplating 
the organization of a company to build a line from Blackduck 
to Battle River. A conference with farmers near Blackduck will 
follow soon. 

PARKVILLE, MO.—The North Side Telephone Co., of this city, 
has absorbed the system of the Prairie Point Telephone Co. 


GRAND ISLAND, NEB.—The Nebraska Telephone Co. has 
bought the Grand Island Telephone Co. 

CHARLOTTE, N. C.—Announcement is made of the purchase 
by the Iredell Telephone Co. of the line from Statesville to 
Taylorsville which has been owned by the People’s Telephone 
Co. The purchase price was $3,600. This includes the line and 
the exchanges at Taylorsville, Hiddenite, Loray, Scott’s and Stony 
Point. It is the purpose of the local company to discontinue the 
exchanges at Loray and Hiddenite and build direct lines from 
Loray to Statesville and from Taylorsville to Hiddenite. 

ALBANY, N. Y.—Notice of the merging of the Albany Home 
Telephone Co. and the Rensselaer Home and West Shore Home 
companies has been filed in the office of the secretary of state. 
Control of the Albany Home recently passed to the New York 
Telephone Co. 

AUBURN, N. Y.—The New York Telephone Co. has absorbed 
the Cayuga-Onondaga Telephone Co., operating in the two coun- 
ties mentioned. 


UNDERGROUND. 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO.—The Mountain States Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. is preparing to reconstruct practically 
its entire wire plant in this city. All wires in the business sec- 
tion, and in a considerable area outside, will be placed under 
ground. 

DALLAS, TEXAS.—The Board of Municipal Commissioners 
has passed an ordinance requiring the Southwestern Telegraph 
& Telephone Co. to bury its wires throughout a considerable 


‘portion of the city within ninety days. 








Art Steele, of the Central Telephone System, was in the 
city Tuesday. The toll that was put on between Gem and 
Colby has raised some objections and Steele is trying to 
iron the troubles out. He says it is the intention of his 
company to work to the end that there shall be a free ex- 
change with every telephone in the county.—Colby (Kan.) 
Free Press. 

Ed. Marshall came in from Little’s camp Saturday, hav- 
ing completed putting in the telephone line from Seventeen 
Mile Post to the camp, a distance of about four miles.— 
Washburn (Wis.) Itemizer. 

A lot of new rural telephone lines will be constructed in 
the state this coming spring and summer.—Bismark (N. 
Dak.) Tribune. 

March 1, Bert Emerson of Florence took charge of the 
Bell telephone exchanges of Peabody, Florence and Burns. 
Bert knows the telephone business thoroughly, is a sweet- 
tempered, sunshiny manager, is used to handling subscribers’ 
kicks without getting excited, aims to see that the service 
is kept up to its highest standard of efficiency, and will fill 
the position of the Great Triune in the Marion countey tele- 
phone world with ease, smiles and good service. They 
don’t make any better managers than Bert.—Peabody (Kan.) 
Herald. 

Our telephone system is sadly in need of some tonic, for 


In the Rural Line Districts 





We will probably have to 
send the long fellow over it to hunt up the shorts, or the 


it is completely out of tone. 


straight fellow to find the crooks. If some of the language 
that has been used about it the past week had connected 
with the wires it perhaps would have shocked it so that it 
would be all right by this time—Southeast Ferris Item 
Carson City (Mich.) Gazette. 

J. M. Shea is the name of the new manager of the Ne- 
braska telephone exchange, H. P. Vincent being transferred 
to Omaha, where he will do advanced commercial work 
under McAdams, the local manager.—Blair (Neb.) Pilot. 

The telephone company had several men here Friday 
taking down the line across Snyder’s field and put it 
ansound the road to Cassady’s and Hardin’s.—Somerset 
Item in Indianola (Iowa) Herald. 

In speaking of the new telephone directory now being 
delivered in town, R. L. Ahara says that it was some job 
to get the street numbers corrected. It is surprising to 
him how many people did not know their house numbers. 
When called up they had to go outside to look.—Aurora 
(Neb.) Advocate. 

G. C. Paxton and his assistant are repairing the Na- 
tional Telephone Company lines in town and also at Tay- 
lorstown.—Centerville Item in Washington (Pa.) Observer, 
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Jack Ruggles, a telephone line man, fell from the top of a telephone pole on which he was working at Walnut and 
Third street yesterday, but was not injured, owing to the fact that the big, soft cushion-like form of Ed. Gerson was 
directly beneath him. Ed. was standing by the pole in conversation with Uncle Billy Rease when Jack came down. 


The blow knocked him down and Jack landed squarely in the middle of Ed.’s stomach. 
and it was several minutes before he revived from the shock, but Jack escaped with out a scratch. 


It was rather tough on Ed. 
In fact he says 


it was just like falling on a feather bed.—Pottsville (Va). Clarion. 
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